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FOREWORD 


This is the seventh edition of a booklet prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour for the purpose of 
providing current information in a concise form on working and living 
conditions in Canada. 


In the preparation of this booklet the Economics and Research Branch 
wishes to acknowledge with thanks the assistance of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, the Employment Branch of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, the Research Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, the Labour and Prices Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and the Legislation and Canadian Vocational , 
Training Branches of the Department of Labour. 


The information contained in this edition has been revised and written 
by Dr. P. H. Casselman and Miss Joan Marlow under the direction of 
Mr. J. P. Francis. Miss Carolyn Archer edited the manuscript and prepared 
it for printing. 

The illustrations in the booklet were obtained in co-operation with 
the Departments of Agriculture and External Affairs; the National Film Board 
of Canada; the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa; E. B. 
Eddy Company, Hull, Quebec; and Herb Nott & Co., Toronto, Ontario. 
Permission to use these illustrations is gratefully acknowledged. 


W. R. DYMOND 


Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Canada. 
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INTRODUCTION 


People who come to live and work in a new country often find that 
many aspects of life in their adopted land are different from those to which 
they were accustomed at home, and it may be difficult at first for them to 
understand and become familiar with the many new customs and practices. 


For the newcomer, one of the most encouraging features of Canadian 
life is that he may live where he chooses, work wherever he wishes and 
buy goods without restriction. In fact, since most things in Canada are 
comparatively free of regulation, the individual is at liberty to establish 
himself in his new country in the manner he or she feels is best. 


The main: purpose of this booklet is to provide basic information on 
working and living conditions in Canada for persons planning to emigrate 
to this country. Sources of additional information are also indicated. 

The booklet deals with employment, earnings, working conditions, 
educational and training facilities, living conditions and social welfare 
services. 

Although the booklet concentrates on the aspects of Canadian life in 
which the prospective immigrant is most likely to be interested, it may at 
the same time be of assistance to immigration officials and others working 
with newcomers. It should also be of interest to persons wanting informa- 
tion on working and living conditions in Canada. 
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POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Two striking features have distinguished the Canadian scene during 
the past half-century: the tremendous growth in the population, industry, 
and labour force of the country; and the fundamental change from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy to one that is highly industrialized. 

The present chapter deals with population and employment trends in 
Canada and discusses the distribution of employment by industry, region 
and sex. The nature and extent of seasonal changes in employment are 
also outlined. 


Population 


Since the turn of the century, Canada’s population has more than tripled. 
At January 1, 1958, it was 16,887,000, compared with 5,371,000 in 1901. 

Since 1951, the Canadian population has been growing at the rate 
of about 3 per cent per year, more rapidly than that of France or Western 
Germany where the rate of growth has recently been about 1 per cent 
per year. 

Despite this rapid increase, the density of Canada’s population (number 
of persons per square mile of area) remains very low. Some comparisons of 
population size and density per square mile are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1—Density of Population, Selected Countries 


Area, Density Density 
1955 Square per Square per Square 

Country Population Kilometres Kilometre Mile 

Ganadawdrsectitkein tet seceee (1958) 16,887,000 9,960,547 2 8* 
DenmMarkKe arte Ce ere eee 4,439,000 42,936 103 266 
BTAN CC we eee ee Co memes? 43,274,000 551,208 719 205 
Rn ary 6c er acdc hoe tanec ate: 9,805,000 93,030 105 212 
Haly eee OR 48,016,000 301,226 159 412 
Netherlands: hy a ees 10,751,000 32,450 331 857 
Linited “Kingdom oe tes oes 51,215,000 244,016 210 544 
Westerm, Germany. peice. cotnns eee te 49,995,000 245,359 204 528 


* Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, which would further reduce the number 
of persons per square mile in Canada. 


Source: United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1956, p. 135. 
Population for Canada is a Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimate. 
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It must be pointed out, however, that a considerable part of Canada’s 
northland is very sparsely populated because its climate and other features 
make it rather inhospitable for general settlement under present conditions. 

The Canadian population now includes a large proportion of young 
people. Of every 100 people in the country in 1957, 33 were under 15 
years of age, 60 were between the working ages of 15 and 64, and seven 
were 65 years of age or over. 

Nearly two-thirds of Canada’s population is located in the southern 
part of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and mainly in the cities. Gen- 
erally speaking, the population is concentrated in a long narrow strip run- 
ning along the southern part of Canada near the United States border, from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia to Victoria, British Columbia. 

As in many other countries, the Canadian population has been increas- 
ing most rapidly in the urban areas and most of the increase has been in 
the suburban areas on the edges of the cities. The following figures show 
the metropolitan areas (city and suburban areas together) that have grown 
the fastest during the most recent five years for which data are available. 


Table 2—Population Increases in Metropolitan Areas in Canada, 1951-1956 


Percentage 
Increase Population 
1951-1956 1956 
Edmonton; Albertaa +0647.) eo 44.5 251,004 
Calgary; vAlbertamies 27 es. eee 42.5 200,449 
Halifax,sNova: Scotiaieer. Ante 22.6 164,200 
Toronto, - Ontariow ee eee 21.5 1,358,028 
Hamilton Ontariet a. eee 20.4 327,831 
London) Ontario 5.282 4. eee ee. 19.8 154,453 
Vancouver, British Columbia _............ 18.3 665,017 
Ottawa. Ontario "= 73.0 hohe. 18.1 345,460 
Montreal Quebeciec ys... vee 16.2 1,620,758 
St. John’s, Newfoundland ...................... 15.9 77,991 
Victoria, British Columbia .................... 15.8 125,447 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, «2.5. 444..05e ee i 409,121 
Total s.0ee tec ene 6,281,598 


Source: Census of Canada 1956, Bulletin: 1-6, Table 8. 


The rural population in Canada in 1956 represented one-third of the 
total population, a lower proportion than in 1951. The number of people 
in northern Canada, particularly in the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, is small. The Yukon in 1956 had 12,000 inhabitants, the Northwest 
Territories, 19,000. 
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Employment Trends 


Since 1901, the labour force in all major occupational groups in 
Canada, except agriculture, has increased markedly. Chart 1 shows the 
trends for five major occupational groups—agriculture, service, manufactur- 
ing, clerical and construction—and for all occupations combined. The fastest- 
growing occupational group during this period was the clerical group, which 
has increased almost ten-fold. 

The shift from an agricultural economy to a highly industrialized one 
is indicated by the changes in agricultural and manufacturing employment. 
At the beginning of the century, more than twice as many people were in 
agricultural employment as in manufacturing. By 1951, however, there 
were about 200,000 more factory workers than farm workers. As indicated 
in Table 3, this trend continued after 1951 and by 1957, the number of 
persons with jobs in the manufacturing industries was almost double that of 
persons with jobs in agriculture. Manufacturing industries, which now 
employ about one and a half million people in Canada, have become the 
most important industrial group. 

The service industries have also been growing rapidly. In 1901 fewer 
than 250,000 persons had service jobs, compared with more than 900,000 
in 1951; “hese industries "are =still expanding; “in 1957, an averace) of 
1,176,000 persons had jobs in the service industries, second only to manu- 
facturing in the number of persons employed. 

As Table 3 shows, all the major industries, except agriculture, have 
continued to expand in recent years. By 1957, out of every hundred workers 
in the country, 26 were employed in manufacturing, 21 in the service indus- 
tries, 16 in retail and wholesale trade, 13 in agriculture, and eight each in 
the construction and transportation industries. The remaining four indus- 
tries employed fewer than eight workers out of every hundred. 


Table 3—Employment in Canada, by Industry, 1953 and 1957 
(Yearly averages of persons with jobs, in thousands) 


Industry 1953 1957 
OT ESITY cc eget eet ie ter Aas aie one e 84 105 
Mining sand mauarnying a kta ier ne 92 116 
MARUTACCUTING Borat Lott oe acteerae ices 1,388 1,469 
CONMLUCUON Ie 2 er te ete Sete ee S52 433 
Transportation, storage and communications 424 433 
PU DUC IEIIELES 0 Cee corre ot ot ear atte ys 58 (i 
We Fag lens Ne Ni hls Ot oR CIE Dt nt LRM Ae Ta 815 887 
Finance, insurance and real estate ................ 165 203 
SOR ICe etch ho fe vette teen rasa ear ne Ae Ne art 983 1,176 
ASTICHIUUTOo Lee bit Be cd Ge eee Gens 858 745 

otal ieee ge, ee A ee 5D 5,219 5,639 


1Includes oil wells. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, Monthly Reports, 1953-1957, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Source: Census of Canada. 
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Distribution of Male and Female Workers by Region 


The geographical distribution of persons with jobs in Canada in 1957 
is shown in Table 4, which also shows the sex distributions. 

Of the persons with jobs in 1957, 37 per cent were employed in Ontario 
and 28 per cent in Quebec. The three Prairie provinces employed 18 per 
cent, 10 per cent were in the Atlantic provinces, and another 10 per cent 
in the Pacific region. 

Most of Canada’s workers are employed in the larger cities, the heaviest 
concentration being in the south-east part of the country surrounding Toronto 
and Montreal. These two major cities each accounted for about 15 per cent 
of al! persons emp!oyed in Canada in 1957. Vancouver, on the west coast, 
with about 4 per cent of the persons with jobs in Canada, and Winnipeg 
with about 3 per cent, are the largest of the many important cities situated 
at a considerable distance from the eastern centres of population. 

Table 4 also gives the geographical distribution of Canadian employ- 
ment in 1957 by sex. Ontario had the highest proportion of females in its 
labour force; 27 per cent of all jobs in the province were held by women in 
1957, compared with 26 per cent in the Pacific region, 23 per cent in Quebec 
and in the Atlantic Provinces and 22 per cent in the Prairie Provinces. 

By far the greatest number of farm workers in the country, 42 per 
cent, were in the Prairie Provinces; 25 per cent were in Ontario, 23 per 
cent in Quebec, 7 per cent in the Atlantic Provinces and 3 per cent in the 
Pacific region. When agricultural workers are considered in relation to 
total employment within each region, the statistics show that 31 per cent 
of all persons employed in the Prairie Provinces in 1957 were farm workers. 
This is a much higher proportion than in any other region of Canada (11 
per cent in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec, 9 per cent in Ontario and 
5 per cent in the Pacific region). The Prairie Provinces, of course, include 
one of the largest wheat-producing areas in the world, which accounts for 
their relatively large farm labour force. 


Table 4—Distribution of Persons with Jobs in Canada, by Region and Sex, 1957 
(yearly averages in thousands) 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 
WericulQiral 2%, Tae ase eee 56 170 188 310 21 
Non-agricultural .................. 459 1,400 1,918 690 449 
4 WAY) EO Ree ee. by be) 1,570 2,106 1,000 470 
Males ....... OR RCO ee a 399 1,202 1,539 785 349 
Bemaless4¢ icin 8 wart 116 368 567 215 121 


Source: Labour Force Survey, Monthly Reports, 1957, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Agriculture 


Agriculture is the largest primary industry in Canada and occupies an 
important place in the economy, even though expanding secondary and 
other industries have attracted workers from it in recent years. The pro- 
portion of persons with jobs in agriculture in Canada in relation to all 
persons with jobs decreased from 15.9 per cent in 1951 to 13.6 per cent 
(774,000 people) in 1957. 

Canadian farms are primarily family farms, operated by the owners 
with the help of their family and some employed labour. Only a small 
percentage of the farms are operated by tenants. 

The number of farms has also declined in recent years. In 1951 there 
were 623,000 farms in Canada, compared with only 575,015 in 1956— 
a reduction of nearly 8 per cent in five years. Existing farms, however, 
are larger than in earlier years. The total acreage under cultivation in 
Canada in 1956 was about 174 million acres. The distribution of farm land 
under cultivation by region is shown in Table 5. 


Table 5—Farms in Canada, Showing Total Acreage and Average Size, by Region, 1956 


Average 

Number Total size 

of farms acreage (acres) 
Newloundland 93007. ie 2,387 71,814 30 
Prince Edward Island ....................... 9,432 1,065,463 113 
Noval 7 Scotiaincs aut ec ZALOTS: 2,775,642 132 
New “Brunswick #25. =. oe 22,116 2,981,449 135 
Quebecsnant 2b Seer eee 122,617 15,910,128 130 
Ontario se) See he 140,602 19,879,646 141 
Manitobatruis. sees oe oe 49,201 17,931,817 365 
saskatchewan i. see 103,391 62,793,979 607 
Albertar ct eerc.to nt a eee 79,424 45,970,395 579 
British Columbiay 7 oe 24,748 4,538,881 183 
WUKON oO 4 eerie ec, Ze BAT ey hee 

575,015 173,923,691 279 


SourcE: Census of Canada 1956, Bulletins: 2-1 to 2-11. 


The size of farms in Canada is usually related to the type of farming 
practised, some types requiring more land than others. For instance, the 
largest farms are in the Prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where grain growing, which requires large acreages, predominates. 
Mixed farms combining feed grain cultivation and beef cattle raising are 
also common in some parts of the Prairies, and these too require large 
acreages. 
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In the central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the farm acreages are 
more moderate. There the livestock type of farming predominates although 
other kinds of farming are also practised. The southern part of Ontario 
is largely a fruit- and vegetable-growing area. 

Livestock and mixed farming are most common in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces although some areas specialize in fruit farming. Farms in these 
provinces are about the same size as in Ontario and Quebec. 

Many kinds of farming are also carried on in British Columbia although 
the livestock farm predominates. The farms range from the very large 
grain and beef cattle farms in the Peace River district in the northern part 
of the province to the dairy and poultry farms located along the river valleys 
and the fruit and vegetable farms that require more intensive cultivation 
but less land. 


Farm home and buildings near Lennoxville, Quebec. 


Many farm homes now have a considerable number of the facilities common to city 

dwellings, and rural mail deliveries, radio and television have helped to keep the farmer 

as well informed as his urban neighbours on the latest national developments. Much 

farm work in Canada is done mechanically, for the farmer often owns his own tractor, 
truck, mowing machine, grain binder and _ thresher. 


Canadian farmers are able to operate relatively large farms because 
of the high degree of mechanization of agricultural operations. A great 
deal of field work is done mechanically. Most Canadian farmers own 
their own machinery such as tractors, trucks, mowing machines and grain 
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binders, grain combines and threshers. Most specialized dairy farms are 
equipped with milking machines; many have automatic feeders and waterers, 
automatic litter carriers and semi-automatic stable cleaners. More than 
half the farms in Canada have electric power, on which the use of many of 
the machines depends. Quite apart from mechanization, farmers have 
raised their production by using higher quality cattle and by the increasing 
use of artificial breeding to raise the quality of their stock. 


Like most agricultural countries, Canada has federal legislation designed 
to give price stability to the marketing of farm products, and legislation to 
give protection to farm co-operatives and producer marketing boards. 


Farm workers are eligible to receive most social welfare benefits provided 
by the federal and provincial governments. Workmen’s compensation is 
available to them in nine provinces; however, since it is optional for a farm 
employer to provide workmen’s compensation for his workers, the employee 
should find out from the farmer whether or not this insurance has been 
arranged for. Unemployment insurance does not apply to farming. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board, with headquarters in Ottawa, provides 
long-term and short-term loans to farmers for the- purpose of starting new 
farms or improving the ones they already own. 


Information about farming in Canada may be obtained by writing to 
the federal Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, or to the provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture, usually located in the capital city of each province. 
The departments of agriculture, in addition to answering specific questions, 
provide a wide range of bulletins, usually free of charge, on agricultural sub- 
jects. In addition, the Department of Labour, Ottawa, provides information 
on farm labour and farm working conditions. 


Of particular importance to immigrants who wish to start farming are 
the services of the settlement officers of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, with headquarters in Ottawa. These officers are prepared to 
advise immigrants on the best places to start farming, the best systems of 
farming to follow, and on how to arrange loans in order to purchase equip- 
ment or land. 


Seasonal Changes in Employment 


Persons contemplating emigration to Canada must keep in mind that 
many jobs in this country are highly seasonal. In several occupations, work 
is not generally available during the whole of each year. As a result, approx- 
imately 250,000 to 300,000 persons are unemployed for varying periods 
each winter in Canada for seasonal reasons alone. (The various social wel- 
fare measures taken to alleviate the hardships caused by this unemployment 
are described in Chapter VII.) 
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The wide variations in the climate of most areas in Canada are the 
principal cause of seasonal changes in employment. Outdoor work is cur- 
tailed during the winter because of the weather. 


Weather conditions also affect the supply of raw materials in some 
industries and the demand for finished products in others. Some seasonal 
changes in employment, for example, are caused by the seasonal patterns 
of consumers’ or producers’ buying habits. Consumer purchases are often 
highest at Christmas-time, whereas contracts for construction work are 
usually let in the spring and summer. 


Chart 2, shows the overall trend of employment during recent years and 
gives some indication of the ups and downs in the number of persons with 
jobs in Canada resulting from seasonal variations. Additional details on 
seasonal employment changes are given in Table 6 which shows the 20 
Canadian industries most affected by seasonal variations, their busy and slack 
seasons, and the proportion of seasonal workers in them. In most industries, 
employment as a whole does not change abruptly from the busy season to 
the slack season, but in an individual plant the transition may be sudden, 
especially if the plant (for example a lumber mill) shuts down completely 
for part of each year. 


Chart 2 


PERSONS WITH JOBS IN CANADA 1949 TO 1957 
(by quarters at February, May, August and November) 


Millions of Persons Millions of Persons 


6.5 6.5 


Seasonally Adjusted 


q 7a fe | 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


(1) Source of origina! data Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 
(2) Adjusted for Senseral Variation by the Economics & Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Table 6—Seasonality of Employment in the 20 Canadian Industries 
Having the Largest Seasonal Employment Variations 


ee ea SS a TERR RI 
eee a a NS 


Approximate 
Percentage 
of Employees Busy Slack 
Industry who are Seasonal * Season Season 

Logging 

= Past sOle Low ROCKICS] Neti wen: 65 Fall, Winter Spring, Summer 

British Columbia te eet ee ee te 45 Spring, Summer, Winter 

Fall 

INOD-DIeTAlP MINI. seer uh etna er eet 20 Summer, Fall Winter, Spring 
Meat: PrOGUCtS ee ese se re es ts) Summer, Fall Winter, Spring 
Liairy Products sicie Ge cen erect aoe Gas 20 June to Oct. Noy. to May 
GannedMand secured Siimens eee ate a ere tener 45 June to Nov. Dec. to May 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 70 Summer, Fall Winter, Spring 
Carbonated” beveraces=..4- ee a ee 25) June to Oct. Nov. to May 
Tobacco: tand—tobaceo* prodticts%s...2°2 22. Dae Dec. to Apr. May to Nov. 
Women's :clothing. Vgc eee er 10 (8) (8) 
Savi and) planmig fills seria, eat ne. eee 15 June to Nov. Dec. to May 
Pulpand paper mulls’ 29 eta ee eee 10 June to Nov. Dec. to May 
APTiculiUrale implements. «heat ee 20 Feb. to Aug. Sept. to Jan. 
Shipbuilding and: repairing <.......::......6..:. 10 (*) (*) 
Construction 

—Buildings and structures .................. 30 Summer, Fall Winter, Spring 

—Highways, bridges and streets .......... 40 June to Dec. Jan. to May 
Steam railways—maintenance of ways and 

StTUCTUNES; 28 at. Sate ee ee 30 June to Dec. Jan. to May 
Water: transportation, G4 7:00 oe ee eee 30 (5) (®) 
Gram elevators Jos a ees A rete es 10 Summer, Fall Winter, Spring 
Electric lightand "power j272..0 7 cee ee 10 June to Dec. Jan. to May 
Retail? trade: a) osu. Seat hoe 10 Nov. to Jan. Feb. to Oct. 
Hotelsandorestaurants: 55.60. oy eet e 10 June to Oct. Nov. to May 


1These percentages are calculated by expressing the difference between the: seasonal peak 
and trough of employment in the specific industry as a percentage of employment at its peak. 

2Most of the seasonal employees in this industry are engaged in processing tobacco 
(grading, sorting and packing in hogsheads). There is little seasonality in manufacturing 
tobacco into cigars, cigarettes, etc. 

3 Employment in women’s clothing manufacturing has two seasonal cycles per year instead 
of one. Employment is below average from June to September, above average in October 
and November, below average again in December and January and above average again 
from February to May. 

*The seasonal employment pattern in shipbuilding and repairing is different in different 
areas. On both coasts peak employment occurs in spring and trough employment in fall; 
in Quebec the peak occurs in fall and the trough in winter; in Ontario the peak comes in 
winter and the trough in spring and summer. 

° The seasonal employment pattern in water transportation is different in different areas. 
On inland waterways, including the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes, the busy season is from 
April to December and the slack season from January to March; on the Atlantic Coast, winter 
and spring are the busy seasons and summer and fall are the slack seasons; on the Pacific 
coast, this pattern is reversed, summer and fall are the busy seasons and winter and spring 
are the slack seasons. 


SourcE: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada. 


Fishing and trapping are omitted from this table because of the lack 
of employment data but the obviously seasonal nature of these industries 
should be kept in mind. Agriculture is another highly seasonal industry 
in Canada not shown in the table. 
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Housebuilding in winter. 


Although construction was long considered a highly seasonal industry, it has now 

been proved that a great deal of building can be carried on throughout the winter. 

Recently, federal, provincial and municipal governments, as well as private industry, 

have collaborated in a campaign to encourage building during the winter months. 

Special building methods have been developed to overcome the problems of cold 
and intemperate weather. 
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It may be seen from the table that some of the leading seasonal industries 
are complementary in their seasonal pattern, that is, their busy season may 
correspond with the slack season of another industry. Logging, agriculture 
and construction are examples. As a result, many agricultural and construc- 
tion workers who are laid off during their slack season find employment in 
the logging industry during the fall and winter months. It should also be 
pointed out that in certain seasonal industries (canning of fish and of pre- 
served fruits and vegetables, for example), a high proportion of the 
workers, mainly housewives and students, do not want employment for the 
whole year but retire from the labour force when the busy season is over. 
Furthermore, in many industries severely affected by seasonal variations in 
activity, it is frequently possible for workers to work overtime during the 
busy season, thus helping to offset the lower earnings of the slack season. 


Most of Canada lies within the cool temperature zone of the northern 
hemisphere where summers are relatively short and warm and winters are 
long and cool. Table 7 shows temperatures and rainfall in different cities 
in Canada. 


Table 7—Long-Term Temperature and Precipitation Data for 12 Selected Cities in Canada 


Precipitation 

a. ote a Se ae Average 

Average Average Average Number Annual 

January July Annual of Hours of 

(Degrees Fahrenheit) Inches Days Sunshine 
Halifax; “Noyabocotiangw.27-. 24.4 65.0 54.26 156 1835 
Alvida; Quebecgen. 2 ee... 4.2 65.2 38.77 176 1802 
Montreal; ‘Quebecy ....... = 15.4 70.4 41.80 164 1803 
Fort William, Ontario ................ 7.6 63.4 27.62 142 1775 
Toronto, Ontario“ns ... ete. 24.5 70.8 30.94 145 2048 
Churchill. -Manitoba® 2.7.5. —16.4 55.0 14.41 101 1525 
Winnipeg, Manitoba .................. 0.6 68.4 19.72 118 2124 
Regina, Saskatchewan ................ 23 66.6 15.09 109 2294 
Calgary 2 Alberta, oo eee 15.8 62.4 17:47 101 2245 
Victoria, British Columbia ........ 39.2 60.0 26.18 144 2207 
Vancouver, British Columbia ... 36.2 63.7 57.38 172 1832 
Dawson, Yukon Territories ...... —16.0 59.8 13.99 Ah, 1655 


Sources: Canada Year Book, 1956, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and Federal Department 
of Transport. 
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FINDING A JOB—BASIC QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED 


This chapter deals briefly with the services available in Canada for 
helping workers find employment. The general qualifications required in 
most jobs are discussed, as are more specific technical or professional require- 
ments. The chapter also contains a short section on persons who wish to 
go into business for themselves. 


The National Employment Service and other Placement Agencies 


There are several different ways in which a person may find out about 
available jobs in Canada. 

Open to everyone is the National Employment Service with more than 
200 offices throughout the country. Through these offices workers may 
apply for jobs and employers look for employees. One advantage of this 
countrywide employment service is that if workers are scarce in one part of 
the country the employment office there will advise other offices of this 
fact. In this way, job seekers learn of opportunities in other parts of Canada 
as well as in their own district, although the vast distances to be travelled 
sometimes deter workers from taking advantage of opportunities elsewhere. 
The National Employment Service offices have special sections for the place- 
ment of professionals, women, and other particular groups of workers. 

In addition to the National Employment Service, immigrants may use 
the facilities of the Settlement Division of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. Immigration and settlement officers assist all immigrants, 
including those who wish to establish their own businesses or to settle on 
farms. 

A number of private agencies, usually of a charitable nature, also assist 
immigrants in finding employment in Canada. 

Finally, immigrants like all other residents may get into touch with 
employers on their own initiative or in answer to advertisements for vacant 
positions appearing in newspapers or other publications. 

Newcomers to Canada must expect to find conditions of employment 
different from those in their own country and should not be disappointed if 
they do not immediately obtain the kind of work in which they are most 
interested. Canadians are accustomed to moving from their current job to 
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a better one as they see opportunities develop. Many successful people have 
begun with jobs that they realized were below their full capabilities, and 
have gradually succeeded in finding the kind of employment in which they 
could realize their full potential. 


General Qualifications 


As in other countries, many jobs in Canada require special qualifications. 
There are a number of general qualifications, however, that are necessary 
in any job. These are discussed briefly here, particularly from the point 
of view of the newcomer. 


Language 


Ability to speak and to understand English, or French if the newcomer 
settles in a French-speaking community, is essential in many occupations. 
Use of the language is an important factor in most jobs since proper com- 
munication between the worker and his superiors as well as his co-workers 
depends upon it. In hazardous occupations a knowledge of the language 
becomes vital, for the worker must be able to understand the safety instruc- 
tions and the protective measures provided by the employer. The ability 
to speak English or French is also imperative in occupations where contact 
with the public is involved to any great extent. There are, of course, a 
number of occupations (i.e., stenography, reporting, writing, teaching) in 
which the use of the language practically constitutes the job. 

Persons contemplating emigration to Canada, therefore, would be well 
advised to start learning one of the two official languages of the country, if 
they are not already proficient in either of them, before leaving their present 
homeland. Once they have arrived, immigrants who wish to continue their 
studies will find that language courses are available in major communities 
across Canada either entirely free of charge or for a small fee. 


Experience 


Previous work experience is an asset when it is related to the type 
of work which the immigrant is seeking in Canada. 

General business knowledge, administrative experience and experience 
in dealing with different kinds of people are, of course, useful in almost any 
work. On the other hand, a knowledge of particular machine methods or 
specific industrial processes may not be as useful in Canada as in the im- 
migrant’s country of origin because of different methods and standards. An 
immigrant possessing outstanding manual skill may find that the operation 
which he was able to perform skilfully by hand in his former country is 
done entirely by machine in Canada. Nevertheless, familiarity with the 
skills of almost any of the traditional trades will be very useful. 
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Age and Sex 


In Canada, as in a number of other industrialized countries, the older 
worker can be at a disadvantage when applying for a job in competition with 
younger applicants. For recent immigrants, who may already be at a dis- 
advantage when competing with Canadian citizens because of their lack of 
knowledge of the language or of Canadian customs, the factor of age gould 
be a deciding one. 

There are many reasons, some based on prejudice, why the older 
worker usually has more difficulty in finding employment than the younger. 
For one thing, young people are generally preferred to older people because 
they can be hired at a lower initial salary and then trained to suit the wishes 
and plans of the employer. In addition, young persons are considered to 
be more versatile and quicker in their work than older persons. The prac- 
tice of having compulsory pension plans in many large organizations also 
makes it harder for the older worker to gain employment since the employer’s 
contribution to the pension plan is larger for older than for younger workers. 

On the other hand, it is also recognized that the older worker has 
many qualities to offer such as skill, dependability and maturity of judgment. 
With the aim of educating Canadian employers regarding the advantages of 
hiring older workers, the federal Department of Labour has had an intensive 
educational and publicity campaign under way during recent years. 

Theoretically all occupations are open to workers of both sexes. In 
practice, however, women are more likely to find employment in the occupa- 
tions traditionally performed by women in Canada, i.e., clerical (including 
stenographic) occupations, service and sales occupations, teaching and nurs- 
ing. In the manufacturing industries, textiles and clothing establishments and 
manufacturers of electrical supplies are the largest employers of women. 
Some of the jobs commonly considered “women’s jobs” are also among the 
lower-paid occupations in the country. 

Although some difficulties still exist regarding the employment of women 
in occupations not considered to be women’s jobs, well-trained women are 
making headway even in predominantly male occupations. Since the 
Second World War, employers have been less reluctant than before to 
employ married women so that large numbers of them are now working in 
many occupations. 


Canadian Citizenship 
There are a number of positions in Canada for which one of the condi- 
tions of employment is that the applicant be either a Canadian citizen or 
a British subject. These are largely jobs at certain levels in the public 
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service. Only in rare instances do private employers—and they employ by 
far the greatest number of workers in the country—require Canadian citizen- 
ship as a condition of employment. 


Personal Qualities 


In addition to any other qualifications, employers in Canada, as else- 
where, require certain basic personal qualities of a candidate for a job. 
What these qualities are and their relative importance vary with the job. 
In general, however, they include a pleasing personality, mental alertness, 
good judgment and dependability. 

It is important for the immigrant to recognize that as far as these 
personal qualities are concerned, he will be competing with Canadian 
citizens. In cases where other qualifications are equal, therefore, whether 
or not an employer selects an immigrant over a Canadian citizen will depend 
on the degree of these personal qualities that he is convinced the immigrant 
possesses. Furthermore, the immigrant’s success in the job and rate of 
promotion will depend on his job performance which will involve to a con- 
siderable extent a demonstration of these personal qualities. 


Attitude Towards Job 


Whether the newcomer is happy or unhappy in his work will be largely 
determined by his attitude towards his job. As a general rule immigrants 
should not expect to begin at the top in their line of work and, above ail, 
they should not expect to make a fortune overnight. Even men of oustand- 
ing ability may have to wait a while before their ability is recognized and 
rewarded. The best advice to immigrants in this connection is: “Do not 
expect too much of your new job at the beginning; take any kind of work, 
if necessary, and work hard at it. At the same time watch for openings in 
which your ability or knowledge would be better utilized and be ready to 
take advantage of them.” 


Qualifications for Non-Professionals 


Non-professional workers make up the largest proportion of the labour 
force in Canada—about 92 per cent. Most are wage or salary earners; the 
rest are in business for themselves (see page 30). 


Education and Training 


A good education is to the advantage of the applicant in most occupa- 
tions. Even if at the beginning the worker finds that his education does 
not profit him directly, he will later discover that it is helping him to get 
ahead more quickly. 


pays 


Because of the outstanding developments in technology and mechaniza- 
tion in Canada during recent years, the immigrant will find that a good back- 
ground of technical knowledge obtained through experience or formal tech- 
nical training is of great value. Immigrants will be well advised to bring 
with them evidence of training received and of courses completed. 


Certification 


In a number of skilled trades in Canada persons are required to obtain 
a certificate of competence before being permitted to practise the trade. 
Usually these are trades that involve a period of apprenticeship training. 
Certification may be required by the province in which the person plans to 
work, or by the municipality, or by both. A person planning to emigrate 
to Canada with the aim of working in a skilled trade should enquire from a 
Canadian immigration official if certification for his trade is needed in the 
community in which he intends to settle, and to what extent his training and 
experience in this trade will be of use to him in Canada. 


Union Membership 


In most Canadian industries, membership in trade or labour unions is 
voluntary. For some trades, however, mainly the skilled occupations in 
building construction, printing and clothing manufacture, employers have 
accepted the “closed shop” type of organization. Under this system, only 
members of a specified union are eligible for employment. More common, 
however, is the “union shop”. In this case, the employer may hire whom he 
pleases but the worker must join the union in the plant or business within 
a specified time after being hired if he wishes to remain in the service of 
the employer. 

A person wishing to become a member of a Canadian labour union is 
required to make application on a form provided by the union. Some 
craft unions require evidence of an applicant’s competence before admitting 
him to membership. Evidence of having qualified under the provincial 
regulations for licensing or for competence certificates will, as a rule, be 
sufficient to qualify a person for admittance into the union of the particular 
trade. Some unions establish competence tests of their own. Upon accept- 
ance of his application, the new member must generally pay an initiation 
fee and thereafter the regular monthly dues. These vary from one union 
to another and even from one local to another of the same union. The 
initiation fee may range from $1.00 to $25.00 but is usually $5.00; some, 
however, may be considerably higher. Membership dues are normally $1.50 
or $2.50 a month but may range from $1.00 to $6.00. 
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Some collective agreements contain clauses providing that union dues 
will be automatically deducted from the member’s pay cheque. For further 
information regarding union organization, see Chapter III. 


Qualifications for Professionals 


About 8 per cent of Canada’s labour force is composed of professional 
workers, the term “‘professional” usually meaning occupations requiring uni- 
versity training or specialized training above the secondary school level, and 
considerable work experience. 


Many professions in Canada have professional associations, e.g., the 
Canadian Medical Association, the Association of Professional Engineers, 
or the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants, and it is customary for 
persons practising these professions to belong to such an association. Usually 
the associations have a national headquarters and provincial branches. In 
some provinces, the licensing of professional persons, for work in the 
province is controlled by the respective professional associations. Persons 
wishing to practise a given profession, therefore, must apply for a licence 
to the branch of their professional association in the province in which they 
wish to establish themselves. However, this is not necessary for all pro- 
fessions. In the occupations discussed individually below, if a licence from 
a professional organization is required, the fact is mentioned. 


To qualify for a licence, the applicant may be required to pass an 
examination or give other proof of competence to practise his profession. 
Successful candidates are registered by the respective professional associations 
as licensed to practise. 


Professional persons coming to Canada from other countries may not 
be able to obtain positions in their specializations immediately. It will, 
of course, be an advantage if they have a good knowledge of English, or 
of French if they expect to work in French-speaking communities. They 
will also be well advised to become acquainted as soon as possible with local 
customs, business methods, economic conditions, and laws and regulations. 


Newcomers to Canada trained in such professional fields as engineering 
or architecture can be employed immediately if jobs are available and a fully 
qualified Canadian professional takes responsibility for their work, but they 
cannot work on their own account before meeting certain professional require- 
ments and passing certain examinations. Doctors, dentists, pharmacists and 
lawyers, on the other hand, cannot take positions in their respective fields 
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until they have fulfilled certain requirements. These may include additional 
formal training, a term of work experience, and examinations. Doctors may, 
however, work as assistants and internes. 


The requirements to be fulfilled for the practice of a number of selected 
professions are outlined below. 


Accountants, Bookkeepers 


Chartered accountants and certified public accountants must belong 
to their respective professional organizations before being allowed to practise. 
Each province has its own professional accountants’ organization, but inform- 
ation may be obtained from the following national bodies: The Canadian 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, 10 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, On- 
tario, and the Canadian Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 123 St. 
Clair Avenue West, Toronto, Ontario. 


Bookkeepers can take jobs immediately if openings are available and 
their qualifications meet the requirements of the individual employers, for 
they are not usually classified as professional and do not require certification. 


Agrologists 


A university degree in agriculture is needed to practise agrology in 
Canada. In addition, six of Canada’s ten provinces require membership in 
the provincial agriculturists’ association. New Canadians are considered for 
membership on an individual basis, according to their qualifications. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Agricultural Institute of Canada, 176 
Gloucester Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Architects 


The practice of architecture in Canada is controlled by provincial 
regulations in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. Under these rules, 
all architects must be certified before beginning practice on their own account. 
Newcomers to Canada are advised to get in touch with the architects’ asso- 
ciation of the province in which they wish to practise or with the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dentists 


In general, immigrants who are graduates from European dental 
schools and who wish to practise in Canada are required to attend an 
approved dental school in Canada for periods which vary from province to 
province, and to graduate from that school. In some provinces the applicant 
must be a Canadian citizen, or have resided in Canada for a specified 
period of time. In addition to the above requirements, all applicants must 
pass the examination set by the Dental Council of Canada or by the dental 
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board of the province in which they plan to practise before obtaining a 
licence. Further information may be obtained from the Canadian Dental 
Association, 234 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Engineers 


In Canada an “engineer” is usually a graduate in engineering from a rec- 
ognized university, or an appropriately qualified member of a professional 
engineering association. In all provinces except Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island, an engineer may not legally call himself a “professional 
engineer” unless he is registered with a provincial professional engineering 
association. Information may be obtained from the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers, 236 Avenue Road, Toronto, Ontario, and from the 
Engineeering Institute of Canada, 2050 Mansfield Street, Montreal, Quebec. 

In the case of newcomers to Canada, the professional engineering 
associations may require the passing of examinations before granting 
recognition as a “professional engineer”. However, when jobs are available, 
engineers coming from other countries can be employed immediately in a 
variety of engineering tasks if a properly licensed engineer takes responsibility 
for the work done. 

Engineers coming to Canada from other countries will probably be 
able to obtain employment within a reasonable time, particularly if they 
are recent graduates in engineering. Generally speaking, newcomers would 
be well advised to take employment with a firm or an individual employer 
for a period of time rather than start out on their own immediately. 


Foresters 


To obtain a forester’s position in Canada usually requires a bachelor’s 
degree in forestry or a related science. In the case of research work, some 
positions require post-graduate degrees at the master’s or doctor’s level, or 
equivalent related experience. 

Generally speaking, membership in a professional association is not 
a prerequisite for the practice of forestry in Canada. However, four provinces 
(New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia) have legislation 
covering professional foresters. In all four provinces, foresters who are not 
members of the professional organization may obtain employment in 
forestry but may not be eligible to hold certain top level positions. To obtain 
more specific details about the regulations in these four provinces the 
applicant should communicate with the Canadian Institute of Forestry, 10 
Manor Road West, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
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Lawyers 


Admission to the Bar in Canada is governed by the law society of 
each province, which requires the newcomer to pass Canadian law examina- 
tions and to pay admission fees. Most law societies also require that a 
candidate be a Canadian citizen or a British subject. 

Because of similarities in legal practice in Canada and the United 
Kingdom, British lawyers usually have no difficulty in passing the Canadian 
law examinations. European lawyers, however, may find it necessary to 
undertake additional legal training in order to qualify in Canada. 

Additional information concerning the practice of law in Canada may 
be obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Bar Association, 
Mr. Ronald C. Merriam, 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Nurses 


General hospitals in Canada usually employ only nurses who are 
registered with the provincial registered nurses’ associations. In the provinces 
of Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, a person is not 
permitted to practise as a nurse without being registered and without having 
obtained a licence from the province. In the other provinces of Canada, a 
person (male or female) may practise as a nurse but not as a registered 
nurse, unless holding the qualifications required for registration. 

A nurse planning emigration to Canada should, therefore, first find out 
whether or not she is eligible to qualify for registration in the province in 
which she intends to practise. For nurses from the United Kingdom, the 
qualifications required usually include current state registration and the 
possession of Part 1 of the Central Midwifery Board Certificate. Among the 
requirements for nurses from other countries are graduation from a rec- 
ognized school of nursing after sound training in general nursing, including 
an accepted course in midwifery or obstetrics; current registration with an 
established nurses’ association, if one exists in the country in which the 
nurse received her training; and a working knowledge of English or French. 

Additional information may be obtained from the Canadian Nurses’ 
Association, 270 Laurier Street West, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Optometrists 

To practise optometry in Canada it is necessary to have a licence 
granted by a provincial association of optometrists. For newcomers the 
requirements include proof of training comparable to that of graduate opto- 
metrists in Canada. Further information may be obtained from the Canadian 
Association of Optometrists, 32 Front Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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The provinces of Quebec and British Columbia have special, somewhat 
more difficult, requirements. A newcomer planning to practise in these 
provinces should make enquiries from the association of optometrists of the 
province concerned, or from the Canadian Association mentioned above. 


Pharmacists 


A pharmacist coming to Canada will have to take additional training 
and pass the examinations approved by the pharmaceutical council of the 
province from which he expects to obtain a licence to practise. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association, Inc., 221 
Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario, or to be the pharmaceutical council of the 
province concerned. 

In the province of Ontario, membership in the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain is recognized, members of this Society being eligible, in 
limited numbers, for registration in Ontario. 


Physicians and Surgeons 


Licences to practise medicine are issued by provincial licensing boards. 
Newcomers to Canada must present their credentials to the registrar of the 
provincial medical licensing board. This board will consider whether the 
applicant’s university training and interneship is equivalent to that required 
of Canadians. If satisfied, the board will issue to the candidate an “enabling 
certificate” which entitles him to try the examinations of the Medical Council 
of Canada, 77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 

If he is successful in the examinations, the physician’s name is placed 
on the Canadian Medical Register and a certificate is issued to that effect. 
This gives him the right to obtain a licence to practise in any province of 
Canada, without further examination, upon payment of the licensing fee and 
meeting other provincial regulations, such as furnishing evidence as to 
character and citizenship (the Province of Quebec requires Canadian 
citizenship; the province of Ontario requires citizenship in the British 
Commonwealth). The examinations of the Medical Council may be taken in 
either English or French. 

The General Medical Council of Great Britain has reciprocity agree- 
ments with the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, and in any of these provinces 
a licence to practise may be issued to the physician without further exam- 
ination, upon his payment of the licensing fee and furnishing evidence as to 
character and citizenship. 


Physiotherapists 


Several Canadian provinces have laws governing the practice and. 
licensing of physiotherapists. Since these laws vary from province to province, 
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immigrant physiotherapists who wish to practise in Canada should apply to 
the Canadian Physiotherapy Association, care of the University of Toronto, 
for further information. 


Research Scientists 


No licensing or certification is required for the practice of scientific 
research in Canada. Applicants, whether newcomers to Canada or Canadian 
citizens, are hired, when jobs are available, on the basis of their academic 
qualifications, work experience, demonstrated ability and other personal 
characteristics. 


Teachers 


Qualifications required for teaching in Canada vary from one province 
to another. Teachers trained outside Canada must therefore refer their 
qualifications to the registrar of the department of education of the province 
in which they seek employment. The provincial registrar is also in a position 
to provide information on opportunities for employment within his province, 
although the actual hiring of teachers is done by local school boards in 
cities, towns or municipalities. The job vacancies are usually advertised in 
the local newspapers during the spring. 

To teach in elementary schools a teacher is usually required to have 
had at least four years of secondary schooling and, in addition, a year at a 
recognized teachers’ training school or college. A teaching certificate is 
issued by the provincial department of education upon proof of adequate 
qualifications. _ : 

Requirements for teaching in a secondary school usually include 
university graduation and, in addition, at least a year at a teachers’ training 
school or college. 

Teachers at the university or college level are not normally required 
to have a teacher’s certificate. They are directly hired by the university or 
college on the basis of their ability, education, and experience. Fluent 
knowledge of English, or French if the teacher wishes to work in French- 
language universities, is of course essential. 

Additional information regarding the teaching profession may be 
obtained by writing to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 444 MacLaren 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Veterinarians 

Veterinarians must be graduates in veterinary science from an accredited 
university, and must become members of the veterinary association of the 
province in which they wish to practise. 
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A newcomer wishing to practise veterinary medicine must submit his 
qualifications to the Committee on Education of the Canadian Veterinary 
Medical Association, the national headquarters of the various provincial 
veterinarians’ associations. A veterinarian whose qualifications are not 
approved by the Committee may be asked to write an examination or to 
attend a Canadian veterinary college for additional training. 

Enquiries may be addressed to the secretaries of the various provincial 
veterinarians’ associations or to the Canadian Veterinary Medical Association, 
1195 Wellington Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Persons in Business for Themselves 


A large number of people in Canada are in business for themselves, 
their occupations varying widely and their enterprises ranging from the one- 
man business to the large corporation. 

Many of them are professional people, skilled tradesmen and others 
who provide a service, e.g., business consultants, financial advisors, real estate 
salesmen, painters, stonemasons, electricians, plumbers, barbers. Farm 
operators nearly always own their farm in Canada and many retail stores 
and small manufacturing establishments are owned and operated by 
individuals. 

Persons planning to start their own business need an adequate amount 
of capital and would profit by establishing a good credit rating with a bank 
or other lending agency. 

Information regarding the setting up of a business may be obtained 
from the municipal clerk of the city or town in which the prospective 
businessman wishes to establish himself, or from the National Employment 
Service, the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the provincial 
government industrial development departments, the banks, or the local 
boards of trade. In some localities, a licence is required before a new 
business can be established. The city clerk or the local National Employment 
Service office and the local immigration office can usually provide the neces- 
sary information regarding licences. 

Representatives of the federal Department of Trade and Commerce 
abroad and in Ottawa will provide information on markets and production, 
and various trade and industrial associations, such as the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will provide information on request. Lists of these 
associations and their addresses, as well as the addresses of government 
departments, may be found in the Canadian Almanac, available at Canadian 
immigration offices, Canadian embassies, or Canadian consulates. 
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Occupational Monographs 


Detailed information concerning a number of occupations in Canada in contained 
in a series of monographs entitled “Canadian Occupations”. These are published by 
the Department of Labour in Ottawa and may be obtained free of charge from the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada, and from 
Canadian immigration offices abroad, under the titles given below: 


(1) Carpenter (10) Motor Vehicle Mechanic 
(2) Bricklayers and Stone-Masons (11) Optometrist 
(3) Plasterer (12) Social Worker 
(4) Painter (13) Lawyer 
(5) Plumber, Pipe Fitter (14) Mining Occupations 
and Steam Fitter (15) Foundry Workers 
(6) Sheet-Metal Worker (16) Technical Occupations 
(7) Electrician in Radio and Electronics 
(8) Machinist and Machine (17) Forge Shop Occupations 
Operators (Metal) (18) Tool and Die Makers 
(9) Printing Trades (19) Railway Careers 


Careers in Natural Science and Engineering: (20-35, one booklet) 


(20) Agricultural Scientist (29) Civil Engineer 

(21) Architect (30) Electrical Engineer 

(22) Biologist (31) Forest Engineer 

(23) Chemist and Forest Scientist 

(24) Geologist (32) Mechanical Engineer 

(25) Physicist (33) Metallurgical Engineer 

(26) Aeronautical Engineer (34) Mining Engineer 

(27) (discontinued ) (35) Petroleum Engineer 

(28) Chemical Engineer 
(36) Hospital Workers (other (40) Occupations in the Aircraft 

than Professional) Manufacturing Industry 
(37) Draughtsman (41) Careers in Construction 
(38) Welder (42) Medical Laboratory Technologist 
(39) Careers in Home Economics (43) Careers in Meteorology 


Some provincial government departments also publish information on occupations. 
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WAGES, SALARIES, AND EARNINGS 


Wages, salaries and earnings in Canada are discussed in this chapter, 
both for workers generally and for professional people. The general level of 
earnings of plant workers in manufacturing, Canada’s largest industry group, 
is discussed and information is provided on the prices of selected goods and 
services so that earnings can be judged in relation to the cost of living. Data 
on prevailing wage rates for a number of specific occupations and on 
earnings of professional workers are also given. 


Earnings and the Cost of Living 


The wages and salaries of Canadian workers appear high when com- 
pared with those received in most other countries. For example, in Decem- 
ber 1957, average weekly earnings of manufacturing workers in Canada 
were $71.73. At the rates of exchange then prevailing, this would amount | 
to £26/3/6 in the United Kingdom, 31,202 francs in France, 309 DM in 
Germany, 279 florins in the Netherlands, 45,945 lire in Italy and $75.62 in 
the United States. 

These comparisons can be quite misleading, however, because the prices 
of consumer goods and services in Canada are considerably different from 
those of other countries. Table 8 lists a few selected consumer goods and 
services, with their Canadian price, and the equivalent of that price at pre- 
vailing rates of exchange for a number of countries. The prospective im- 
migrant to Canada should compare these prices with those for the same 
goods and services in the country or locality where he now lives to form 
some impression of the relative levels of the cost of living. 


The cost of living in Canada, as measured by the consumer price index, 
has risen fairly steadily since the end of the Second World War. At the same 
time, however, earnings of Canadians have also risen, and at a faster rate 
than the cost of living. This fact is revealed in Chart 3 which compares for 
the years 1949 to 1957 the consumer price index, the average weekly 
earnings in the nine leading industries in Canada, and the real earnings of 
workers in these industries. Real earnings have been calculated by dividing 
the average weekly earnings by the corresponding consumer price index in 
an effort to take into account the increased prices Canadians have had to 
pay for their goods and services. 


a2 


Higher earnings in Canada during the last few years have meant an 
improved standard of living; Canadians are able to purchase more goods 
with their earnings. This is reflected in considerable increases in the sales of 
consumer goods of all kinds. 


Chart 3 


REAL WEEKLY EARNINGS IN NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES 
CANADA, 1949-1957 


1949= 100 1949= 100 


Prices 


nn - nnnnro0 0500S GBSESESSEELES EE 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


(1) Index of money earnings divided by consumer price index 1949=100. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Wage Rates for Selected Occupations 


The wage rates shown in Table 9 represent the rates of pay per hour, 
per week, per month, or per year for workers below the supervisory level, 
as estimated from the Survey of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour con- 
ducted annually by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. 


For some occupations the difference between average rates from one 
city to another is quite wide. In addition, the figures shown in each case 
are averages representing many different individual rates. In any locality, 
therefore, there is usually a range of rates being paid for virtually the same 
type of work. It is important for newcomers to Canada to realize this 
because they may find it necessary to work for wages near the bottom of the 
range until they have become familiar with Canadian work methods, 
industrial techniques, customs and the language. 

The wage rates paid vary according to the worker’s degree of skill and 
the industry he is in. His location will also affect his wages, for market 
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demands, both for the employees’ services and for the products produced, 
vary from one part of the country to another. Average hourly wage rates 
are usually highest in British Columbia and in the more heavily industrialized 
areas of Ontario. 

Some industries have higher wage rates than others for most of the 
occupations in which they employ workers. Wages are usually above average 
in construction, mining, West Coast logging, and some branches of manu- 
facturing, such as heavy electrical apparatus, iron and steel, petroleum, 
pulp and paper, and transportation equipment. On the other hand, wage 
rates are often below average for many occupations in agriculture and trade, 
and in hotels, restaurants, hospitals and laundries. Within manufacturing, 
wage rates in food products and textiles are generally lower than’ the average 
for manufacturing as a whole. 

Usually higher levels of wages are paid for occupations involving a high 
degree of skill or for work that is dangerous or unpleasant. However, where 
incentive bonus or piece-work plans are in effect, semi-skilled workers may 
sometimes earn more than skilled workers, although their wage rates may be 
lower. 

Further information on average wage rates may be obtained by con- 
sulting the bulletin Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, published 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
and available at Canadian immigration offices abroad. 


Minimum wage rates for various occupations are stipulated by pro- 
vincial and federal government legislation. Not all provinces have minimum 
wage laws; there are no legally established minimum wage rates in Prince 
Edward Island, or for men in Ontario and Nova Scotia, and none for men 
in New Brunswick except in the canning industry. Full information on 
minimum wages is contained in the federal Department of Labour’s booklet 
Provincial Labour Legislation, which sets out the minimum wage rates in 
the various provinces for experienced and for inexperienced workers, and 
the minimum overtime rates. 

Minimum wage rates are usually set at very low levels and have greatest 
practical application among female employees in the trade and service 
industries, particularly in small communities. Most workers in Canada 
receive wages that are much higher than the legal minima. 

It is important to emphasize that immigrants must be prepared to work 
for wages at or near the starting level in their area until they become 
familiar with Canadian work methods, industrial techniques, customs and 
language. The rates shown in Table 9 are averages with the result that they 
are higher than the usual starting wage. 
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Earnings by Industry and Province 


A worker’s earnings depend on his wage rate or salary, plus bonuses, 
and on the actual number of hours he works’ per week. They may be in- 
creased by the amount of time he works at premium rates for overtime, 
off-shifts, or statutory holidays. 


Table 9—Wage Rates in Selected Occupations in Canada October, 1957 


Note: It must be stressed that these figures represent averages within a wide range of 
rates. All rates not otherwise specified are hourly ones. 


Average 
Agricultural workers, male 
With.c BOsrds Dele MONT «eas Ce ees gies igee Mates $118.00 
WHDOUL DOATUS “Der, TOIT (itis eee ee eee 152.00 
With DO2TO MeDEL (CAV ew ee. te otrincc ee re Se dnfind 6.00 
WithOUE DOS, T Pel (Uae nid Be eco cen eee ah eee 7.40 
Aircrait: engine: mechanics) (aireralt’ and parts)” ioc. ne Re 
Cabinet makers, millwork (sash and door and planing mills) ...... 2 1.42 
Clerk, junior, female, per week 
1S G1 2b aimee Gee Ben Sr Mig hee SEER ICR RoBi Me OP PG Reh ES Ae Ok NES 35.55 
Montreal >.<... 24 nh) Beli See en ie Sah FC cate eh Nia 41,24 
ST OR OTIEO aie ox Ne er a at A ie 5 oe RL aD AER She Mere ee eee Wet a et 44.47 
WHEHIDC ES rao ee tee ce er en tes ee aR Oe 35.45 
VAHCOUN EP SF HAR anak orto ORR eaten Se arta Ranh Vinod oats cosas PoE Tecan 39.27 
Clerk, senior, female, per week 
WET Pe Sy ck es Shs ee ae ey A eigen ah tn ie ts SE ee 66.26 
"TOROMO TS ge eo | eee ae Peto ee Ee et Toe a 65.14 
pK EIT C1) no Seen nen tall ae MOE) Sar eg” REMAA S Hoe Bit Cee SEAR RO eRe se eS, 5 52.01 
VABCOUVED oor ede oe ee a et ee ee 56.86 
Construction (building and structures only) 
Carpenter 
WLAN IF ae cee en re tc gen ee ees eas ee eee 1.84 
Rei b(R y<7: 1 (Caan Ree ROR MS OE RIMS sy DoMRR ot TNS SEM 5 AB) Ber CM, le 2.00 
EPAPER Mack ical a ae ee ck eee I ee he are fe ta ZU 
POPGnte. tk a CS tees oben LN Mpa TE. Mk ht ete) Re 2.50 
WV IGSOTUL ON oti ree nn Bate eC Steet ee ae Dine 
W Tipe Peete chee tei ask oe led 5 ee Page ea ed Fak. eo Dis $2 
ATCA TYEE beni Site Aa cee ee i ea Rees ht a en le oe 245 
MARCOD VOD hee hare tho Age Ace 8 te pe eG er An eee 2.44 
Electrician 
Pi ahifas 9s eee oe ed ee oe 1.94 
Whontreal). . $e ie See ies. MSW MIER 2 2 tis wt een ale a Pag 2.00 
PEATE re rcr. 9 Stak igh FO te aig a ee eee ote te 2.40 
DOPRQRLG) 3, GF Ann so AS A Ae aA, ht Ee I he: Caen 2.80 
AViSGE Cee Ey eee ee Bite ea kts ode Ree, Ee es 2.45 
NV IIDO OS) Secs oe ee a Aa), dae: a a 2s 
Calgary. «2. ree Toot es SE A eC PPE OL at PRR Tay SPI et ee 2.40 
EROCRIVER®, | 5.50°9, 5 ate ah nes ae ee eR eRe ee ee 2.81 
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Painter 


Plasterer 


Elalifaxy spikes 3 3). Sap haP ok cS ee ee, tne Shee eee 
IVFOD Ges) y heros yew etl rene RR cin 
15 (17 ¥1 ble) | ama ame Pama ones Ree city Bat 
SE STORE OMe os sce nat ae tae Sa oc ie ee oe 
Windsor ..... Cee ig Ren dab MTEC ina oh Le 
WEIN IDES ¥e8h he rye chor. accel et BO eens tee, een aa, 
RCALSATY lh Bet ees ee tO en bres Se 
NTC DEVORE 456 2 rons eter. Se eee 


Cranemen, primary iron and steel 


PLOdUCHON soe oe ne ee eee 


HON-DEOAUCLION wits ho oe cot ay ee te eee 


Domesticshelp - (ine. 1+ 1957) er eee 


Draughtsmen (Ontario) 


SenzOr i Per WEEK: Ga nd ue er ere ds 
intermediates “per WEEK mick ee ee 
TUNIORS DOT CWEEK: (nk) beet le ene a 


combined per = week. x2 55. 20 ieee we 


POUNCE waMroulders,, DENCH 20 oe aoe ee 


Key punch operator, female, per week 


IA CR ELE AN ees ptr Bas, ie Re en ae oe 
BE RYFONUO) mncee sire eek can saree er 
NIETO GS UE Steir RE ct ch ge a ee ok 
MV ATICOU VEL eit is Ss sickest: dane a ae tne 


Millwrights 


Agcicultural. muplements, 0 4.2h case es 
ILCLALL PANG SALES soars. ss ahd erceu ena hee paces recy eee nee es 
PEOP EV CIOL OS Rt ha cA aspect aen eee OF 2 


PHMOLY WIN ANG HSlel Os... rere. eke wes: 


IMinete: (Coal, conttach: per day sound: 
Pods Pet (HOW vera. wit eiete ree: 
AVG G NOUEN wets Fee he Ne eee 
metal mining, per hour (excluding gold and iron) 


Average 
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Average 
Motor mechanics, truck transportation 


Lis alela gers) Meee eae Re Ae tnN Gis: tymene a acinar ahd son Romans An dee gs On aet wae ite yes Be | 
PLAamiilton ~ Fike ober oe eee ee ee pee ee aca sen 1.66 
SPOLOTEO Fcc h ee ea Oe cone ea ei in EEN OES 1.74 
Witidsor’ Scesee cae eee ye ce srt act a eee wR eee oe 1,75 
Meta at| eel 'g Ue. ean a eee Bac ene in atta ee A Bans Cee eee 1.49 
Galore y eho) a ite ai ee ore teal et i gr ear RC re rece he eget 1.81 
VATCOUVE Lar een SS nso RC le A ihece a 2.02 


Patternmakers, metal or wood 


ACTICUIUUYAl lM PleEMents * Ay aitaca sare ee NR tcc eA ene mee 2.09 
brass7 ana "copper sPLOGuces cen. 2 rae enn renee ee eer os ee 1.95 
TEOM ua SUIT OS iether aa ee ae ee ee ier! ele ae An, Soe eat OO 1.99 
Sectionmen, other than classified yard, (railways) oo... 132-139 
ShoentTaKers = Ti DberALOOtWearenas. tke ei i hey oe ee 1.43 
Stenographer, junior, female, per week 
EL alifaixee 100 ret Ne Beth eae ee os eae Rees Nees eran) ne One Ve Rn Gs 39.90 
Montreal! ier ais ete oe oe a ae a ce eo Ree 51.36 
POT OL etek Gear sence nC ae eee Bnd er ecko OS ee eer oe 52.41 
Wirth Pea go Tah ek re a ame ree eet ial ona, Oe ee 40.92 
WiaANCOUVERsEs get. wm ni eh ek eee tra ee Rat ne ee te ee 47.71 


Stenographer, senior, female, per week 


TBE ARS at SN Re AO te ard 2 ees ents aoe te eee ey oe ces rnc ee 45.95 
Montreale ee yeh gery cera ere Roe eines ret eee Lea 59.85 
FT OL ODEO a kxea be ee ea eke Se oe eee eR eel ae 59.05 
Wipe SF Seiiars sa eee reat eee eet ee ee ee 49.56 
V AIC OU CN ai chisel cicatiat Aas cae ee cc roe a ot 56.61 


Tool and die makers 


ASTICUlUTAl <M PIEMMENNS tn.5 attire tect che ses ee ee 213 
AIT CT Al trie TAT LS ade ne eae etnias ee ied UAE pene tes PA 
brass® and: <coppety- products ence ave eae oe eee ae 1.97 
electrical< DroGUctsitce.nenure ae eee ea eee case eae 212 
MOCOEVENIC este xe) sate oe ee EON EL EE oc 2.30 


Typist, junior, female, per week 


INDODETE ON. sss eyn se Racca tasks saree cclR Cee oe ome OA ee er Be RE Bethe eels 44,39 
BE OTONUO tee cr cect, eae oe eee ae ce RA ee ec cen eee 44.76 
WW ADIPOSE Aan thy cots ctath nme one erg ee ee ene eerie Sie Rene aoe 36.15 
NV ANCOUMVOR tate se bot ae at toate ai eee ies tale ee tee eer nc cae cee 41.99 


Typist, senior, female, per week 


INGOT OAL Sec cge ae lee sl tes nee aE eg RR a cc 51.16 
We) 085 01 Se eneR Ran a tearte WARN PARR Hit et, PA Tor TRAN cI HG feito Ey QRON cs EER er 50.84 
WiIntiDe Ge tic. ste tice tas he te eater ta: a eae ck tea em esiaed Tame Aa 43.93 
PWIATIC ULV EEN Deve k tated Gece eee eaten LOM at aie ere Reema Sane aero 48.77 
Welders 
agricultural implements Fen DRS 5 SRL RLS HR ee Lh a 1.60 
AINCTALt wand: Par tse, cnc eat Pee, ee a ee ee 1.88 
DIOLOTS > VONICIES © =... -erteareg toe Sao PRN des tas Me ee eee 1.96 
Piaiiarysiromand steels. che re ee ee ee 2.40 


SourRcE: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour, 1957, Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Canada. 
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When comparing the average earnings of workers in different industries, 
however, it must be remembered that some industries employ a larger propor- 
tion of skilled workers than others. Differences between industries in 
average earnings, therefore, do not necessarily mean that wage rates for the 
Same occupations are higher in one case than in the other. 


Weekly earnings are highest, on the average, in the following industries: 
base metal mining; oil and natural gas; petroleum refining; smelting and 
refining of non-ferrous metal products; acids, alkalis and salts in the chemical 
products group; primary iron and steel production; motor vehicle manu- 
facturing; air transport and airports; engineering construction work; and 
pulp and paper manufacturing. More details of these and other groups are 
shown in Table 10. 


Paper machines in a large mill in Hull, Quebec. 


The pulp and paper industry, producing millions of tons of paper each year, is basic 

to the Canadian economy. Paper machine tenders (see centre foreground) are among 

the most highly skilled workers in the country and almost without exception acquire 
their skills by on-the-job training and experience. 
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Table 10—Average Weekly Earnings in Canada, by Industry, December 1, 1957 


Average 
Industry December 1, 1957 

Porestr yes CHiGHy. lO RSE yes hes nar ayaa ech rn ane $ 71.58 
1 ictal Sean ae a eee re eae tk Me pr hee enemies ees erni veers) 2A Pt MrT oR. 86.41 
NG satin @:Usiq00 8 bt” ert ete, nent, Reins ere e LENIN pi reer Mem nmt he A oh SIAR A 71.69 
FOO and POCVELARES Saas tis hee et adn eet tecarae acer nae nem oes 63.55 
Tebaceo sand tobacco . Products) ir... Yee. we eee tera ene ie 69.58 
Ribera Products see catia ee ta herd aca ee Roteeee at cae ae mp 73.05 
Leather a DrOducts. iia the tae on. ch aps acon oa ae gute Ue ae nme RES 48.71 

MW extilet, DIOGUCIS s(CXCEPt “ClOLHMIG) cee he ee ee eee ae 57.63 
Clothing Clextile ama star Oe ee eect ao Cie yt recs aes Re em eA 44.63 
WOGd ss DROGICTS Seer sas ae gh ea aye ise ts ean ak ee ed Dee eae 61.87 
Papers Products: ao Sir oie atte eee eae eee ee OAR AA SM 82.76 
Printing, ‘publishing and * allied \industries :<4..,.480. cct.nole ae ote. 75.90 
TLONn, and steels PIOUUCtS yo. h ce er Pe oes ere onan Neuen ee 79.48 
Transportation: equipment) x.) es een cee ee ae ee ee 81.73 
INOs=ferrousametal= productss im,.t6. i tser the ee tyre aes cae ae 82.87 
Electrical’ Apparatus: Andesupples oc. Gocco ee eee 76.72 
Non-metallicamineral products ee aes te eee 4 714.67 
PTOCGUCtS 46T) DETrOleUT . aNd. COAL etary ee, ee a ee i oe 103.52 
CREMHCAL OD FOC ACTS cme tombs 15, ees heb a Nee ohne at en ae 81.53 
Miscéllancous-nianutacturing industrics:.. «10 4c een a ee 62.39 
COnStructiony oka ee ee I eed En hk ee 74.77 
Transportation, “storage - and communication = 6 04-2 e oe 73.03 
Publics utility operation 35. ames oe ee ee 81.73 
PAG 7 estate Re ee Take Cee Eee tame ne un Dee Ie IU ete ee Men ater te. 57.28 
Financezansurance-and Teal. estate. ~ (ai) 228th ee ee eee ee 63.94 
bate) 6 ol At Sine ean ery) RS A Reem Ne ure) EARS yo ink! 3 ce SO iy 47.20 
Todustrial:5 COMpOSite ass... ok os eee a eee ee eieeg so 69.24 


SourcE: Employment and Payrolls, December 1957, p. 18, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


In addition to the differences in average weekly earnings between 
industries, there are differences in average earnings between provinces. 


Table 11—Average Weekly Earnings in Canada, by Province, December 1, 1957 


Newfoundland 755 .eccn caste dea $61.93 Onlaridamen. ctr ss oe eo $72.18 
Prince. Edward sisland °.3.....8.9).2404 50.28 Manito Wace ser ce tet nee eee 64.28 
Noval Sco tiara 57.04 Saskatehewanesnst. sei haere: 66.28 
INGW 7 BUMS WICK” 00 oie ee 56.83 AlDer tain ote Pianeta eee 71.03 
Onebees 55). col thy a pee erty es 66.61 Brtsh=Columbidy «..\<0).-4 nae 74.79 


SourcE: Employment and Payrolls, December 1957, p. 20, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Lower wages in some districts may be associated with lower living 
costs, although this is not always the case. 


Salaries of Professional Workers 


The qualifications for professional work were described in the section 
on professional occupations in Chapter II. The present chapter discusses 
their earnings. 
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The salaries and earnings of professional people in Canada differ 
greatly according to experience, profession, place of work and many other 
factors. 


Salaries for a number of professional occupations are shown in Table 
12. These were starting salaries for new university graduates offered by 
employers who registered job vacancies at National Employment Service 
offices in February 1957. Persons employed in these professions later in 
1957 may have been earning slightly more. 


Table 12—Starting Salaries Offered by Employers in Canada for Selected Professions, 
February 1957 


Monthly Average Salary 
University Specialization Offered 
PROPTETLULE Ws, et titra. ares ae ek, ee $ 347 
PATCHITECIITO nai of ae cee 350 
Arte (Peeraby? 28> an ee ee oe ee ee 246 
Bacteriology pe 8s tees tata eae eae ee 280 
BiGIOY- fee en Oe ee ee 310 
CAGES os Gite ek gh Te 376 
CONUNETCE Es 6st eN. seers Re Oe ee ose ete 320 
Commerce (graduate to “article” for chartered 
accountant) eto ck cites ee ee 216 
BducaHons cas oe .ctioet erates ee. Mien cane ee 288 
Pin vireering  Ahl.c ke ca Bee ae ee ee a Eee 377 
Aeronautical +7: a.ccus a ac tes eo cee 401 
Agricultural 34 cs. c tee ee cote eee ae 332 
Chemical a es0.cn Me a ae en ee 383 
Cay ie Oe Aer nang Gee Sd eee eee 369 
Blecttical’... 2 abuso. ale. 0G coer ee sae 375 
BUSINESS Gh. che oe eae eee gee ee 378 
PRYSICS ase oo Rie ko ea 381 
Forestry S20) ) co bidet tee ane eae te es 350 
Geological 2A tut peck Se a eee 413 
Mechanical Y cat. free so ee 375 
WretalureiGal’ oct cats Oe see 380 
Mining Ge hl ts i RAL ee ee eee 394 
Pevoleutng. eu 2 es eee eee 396 
FP OPeSti ed S08 dns pit need cal ic ee ee eee SRP) 
CSOOLOP VO eBags Oy Sanam ea Ee Oe gh em ee ae 391 
FIGiIneTECONONIICS 0.2 5th. toate eee We aes Doi 
TPA PyeSClet Ces, Crate ee atte cone be 298 
IMATRENISUICS: 9.0 fe5 publ Ba 50bs a cP ee ae wa ee ea a 324 
PHALIMACY fat ae oi ea a ee enn 338 
PhesicalGced ticationt .A.65 te eee ee eee ae 316 
PH YS1C5 314 GB rena, he ech ot ee ec RE Re 359 
SGlenCe prow cin eeteeeshon cot rtd eee: Pare eee ee 333 
Sociab WOGK \ LOIMAIG) = 540d. cca vaniuns Retr Screen ca 290 
SOClaLaWOrk “Male ode ieee re ee ee 300 
iLherapy = (eniale)- 02 shige oe ee 239 
Pherapy. (Male) Bia. veka coins aeertee anne eae 235 


Source: National Employment Service. 
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In 1957 hospital nurses’ salaries ranged from $175 to $250 per month, 
and those of nurses in private homes from $8 to $12 per day, according to 
the Canadian Nurses’ Association, Ottawa. The salaries of elementary school 
teachers in 1956-57 ranged from $1,400 to $5,500 per year, depending to a 
large extent on their qualifications and whether they were in metropolitan 
areas or in rural districts; those of high school teachers ranged from $2,500 
to $7,500 per year, the average being $3,250, according to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, Ottawa. 

Earnings of professionals in business for themselves also varied widely. 
Statistics published by the Department of National Revenue in 19571 show 
that in 1955, a dentist in business for himself might have been earning about 
$8,550, a lawyer about $12,240 and a physician, $12,170. 

It should be emphasized that these earnings are averages so that many 
persons in these professions are earning more or less than the figures shown. 


Tax and Other Deductions from Earnings 


Usually when a worker receives his pay by cheque or cash from his 
employer, the amount he receives is not the full value of his earnings but is 
the sum left after certain deductions. These deductions are made by the 
employer and thus are said to be made “at source”. They represent instalment 
payments on behalf of income tax, unemployment insurance, or for hospital 
and medical insurance, pension plans, union fees or other purposes. 

Only two of the deductions are compulsory for all Canada: the personal 
income tax and unemployment insurance payments. Of these the income tax 
payment is usually the larger, and is discussed below. Other deductions, such 
as those for union dues or pension plan payments are compulsory only in 
certain industries or firms. In addition, some types of deductions are on an 
entirely voluntary basis. For instance, a firm may have a life insurance plan 
which an employee may join if he wishes; if he joins he will probably 
instruct the pay office of his firm to make a regular deduction from his pay 
cheque for this purpose. Deductions from earnings are frequently referred 
to as “on the check-off”. Thus there may be in a firm a check-off plan for 
the payment of union dues, or a check-off plan for credit union members to 
make regular deposits by having a deduction made from earnings. 

The newcomer to Canada will be concerned mainly with how to 
recognize various taxes, and with what to do about tax payments where a 
decision on his part is involved. 

The three major kinds of taxes affecting individuals in Canada are: the 
personal income tax, which is levied by the federal government; sales taxes 
on various commodities, which are levied by the federal, provincial or 
municipal governments; and a property tax levied by the municipality on 
home-owners. 


' Taxation Statistics, 1957, Department of National Revenue, Canada. 
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The personal income tax is the most important tax affecting the average 
Canadian. Gross income is not taxed in its entirety in Canada. As at Decem- 
ber 6, 1957, the system of exemptions in effect included a basic exemption 
of $1,000 for single people and of $2,000 for married people. Persons over 
65 years of age are granted an additional exemption. An exemption of $250 
is allowed for each child eligible for family allowance (see Chapter VII) and 
of $500 for each child not eligible for the allowance. Various exemptions 
are also allowed for dependents other than children. In addition, every tax- 
payer is allowed an exemption of $100 for medical expenses and charitable 
donations. If medical expenses exceed $100 in the year, the taxpayer may 
claim exemption for medical expenses exceeding 3 per cent of his income, 
but not exceeding $1,500 for a single person and $2,000 for a married 
person plus $500 for each dependent. 


Examples of how the income tax works out at different levels of income 
are shown in Table 13. | 


Table 13—Personal Income Tax at Different Income Levels, Canada, January 1958 


Married Taxpayer with Two 
Dependent Children Qualified 


for Family Allowance Single Taxpayer 

Gross Income Tax Gross Income Tax 
PALS Me Se Ae eile eR aR ATEN. $ — Riss OOP pre Aca ene NES see tae ace $ 44 
Pa LV Nee Sy ks MN ARR tie SR ae oe nena 22 2 OOO) eee eek, cote ae Ras 8 coe 99 
OOO Ota cma tee air. tls ae ace? aq 2,500 Ee SO Cher re 166 

STE LIRL g e a lieaenn erc tl 99 ZOOS Chie tates ee 236 

2 Fol 0, ba Giga  ueeo a nE CE 166 35005 Baca ee oe ee ae 318 
yt 1S lalla x Mees haire ( se arenes eRe 318 A O00 Mo Seals ished Seek tees 403 
TOU Manet ee ee Rees 710 5 QOOQR* Acer nt ee eae 573 
TOS rete aca ne ee ee 1,086 


Each person is responsible for obtaining the forms required for the 
payment of income tax from the Department of National Revenue in Ottawa 
or from any Post Office. In some large establishments, the employer obtains 
these for all his staff and distributes them early in the year. The tax for each 
year must be paid by the end of April of the following year. For most 
workers, income tax is deducted regularly from wages or salaries and 
forwarded directly to the Department of National Revenue by the employer. 
Each taxpayer, however, must obtain from his employer a slip showing how 
much tax has already been paid on his behalf for the preceding year and, on 
the basis of this information, fill out his income tax form and send it to the 
Department of National Revenue together with his payment for the amount 
still due or his claim for refund if too much has been deducted from his pay. 
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IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Working conditions, in the broadest sense of the term, refers to all the 
attributes of a given job, i.e., wages; hours of work; such fringe benefits as 
pension, hospital-medical and life insurance plans; and employer-employee 
relations. In this booklet, wages and wage rates are discussed in Chapter 
III; the present chapter deals with other aspects of working conditions, 
concentrating in particular on hours of work, holidays with pay and a number 
of fringe benefits. Labour unions are also discussed. 


A large proportion of the workers in Canada work a five-day, 40-hour 
week. In manufacturing, the largest of the major industries in Canada, 88 
per cent-of the non-office employees and 92 percent of the office employees 
were working a five-day week in April 1957 (the latest date for which 
statistics are available). For most non-office employees in manufacturing, 
the standard work week is 40 hours or less and for most office employees, 
37% hours or less. The five-day, 40-hour week is most common in the 
highly industrialized provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia, 
especially in the larger cities. 


A standard work week of five eight-hour days is also generally in effect 
in such industries as urban passenger transportation and public utility 
operation. 


The granting of at least one week’s vacation with pay is required by 
law in nearly all Canadian provinces’ and in all federal government works 
and undertakings. In practice, many workers enjoy longer paid vacation 
periods; a large proportion become eligible for two weeks’ paid vacation 
after periods of service ranging from one to five years. 


Most workers in Canada enjoy several paid statutory holidays. In 
‘manufacturing industries, more than four-fifths of the non-office employees 
are granted at least eight paid statutory holidays and nearly three-quarters 
of the office employees the same number. In the wholesale and retail trade, 
most employees enjoy at least eight paid statutory holidays. Public holidays, 
for which paid leave is usually granted, are the subject of provincial 
legislation in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. 


* Provincial Labour Standards, October 1957, Department of Labour, Canada. 
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An uninterrupted weekly rest period of at least 24 hours is required by 
law in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 
although the manner in which the laws are enforced may vary from one 
province to another. 

Overtime pay for work in excess of normal hours is usually at the rate 
of time and one-half and legislation in some provinces guarantees this for 
work in factories, shops, offices, hotels and restaurants. Work on Sundays 
or holidays is sometimes paid for at double the usual rate. 

A weekly pay day is most common in manufacturing, construction and 
the retail trade. Payment once every two weeks or twice monthly is more 
common in some other industries. 

Equal pay laws, which require that women be paid at the same rate as 
men if they are performing essentially the same work in the same establish- 
ment, are in force in British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, and for federal government employees, and works, 
undertakings or establishments under federal legislative authority. 

Fair employment practice acts are in effect in British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and for 
all employees under federal government jurisdiction, ensuring that there shall 
be no discrimination by employers in employing workers or by trade unions 
in admitting members, because of race, colour, religion, or national origin. 


Regulations on such matters as safety and health are laid down by the 
provinces, which are responsible also for inspection of work places and for 
the enforcement of the measures laid down by law. Each province has a 
factory act and usually also a health act requiring that places of work 
be maintained at certain standards. 


Workers in most industries are protected by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, providing for payments to workers who suffer an accident on the 
job or who contract an industrial disease (see Chapter VIL). Laws guaran- 
teeing civil rights are also in force in various provinces (see Chapter VI). 

It should also be noted that actual working conditions are usually well 
above the minimum standards laid down in the legislation mentioned above. 

In many of the establishments where actual working conditions exceed 
the minimum standards stipulated by law, the benefits are provided for 
through a collective agreement bargained between the employer and the 
union. Among the employee benefits often covered in collective agreements 
are group hospital plans, pension plans and life insurance schemes. 

Group hospital-medical plans of varying kinds are in effect in most 
manufacturing establishments of any size. Usually part of the cost of the 
plan is paid by the employer; in fact, in a few establishments, the entire cost of 
the plan is paid by the employer. There are also some cases in which the 
employees carry the plan themselves without assistance from the employer. 
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Table 14 shows the proportion of workers in manufacturing establish- 
ments enjoying various conditions of employment, as reported in the Survey 
of Working Conditions conducted by the Economics and Research Branch 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


Table 14—Summary of Working Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing Establishments, 
April 1957 
Nore: All percentages denote the proportion of total employees in establishments reporting 
specific items in the Survey of Working Conditions of the Department of Labour. 


Percentage of Non-Office Employees 


Standard Weekly Hours 


ASAT) NCCT 6 ono cn eae eens eee 66.3 
Ovens40 and under 445 ee 11.1 
BANOS oe PRM ee gee ct OR ra enn ae de ae ore 4.5 
ES ROE N rhc MeN nn wei Ree oO mtin nes nee 8.8 
Over 45 and under 48 ..u.0. i. 1.6 
ABT ear oR inet Manatee Se 1k 4.4 
Overid8.. iy4. feel Diet ok Boaters. 3.3 
Employees. on a 5-day week ............ 88.4 
Vacations with Pay 
Two" weeks with: pay 3.56.0 fe.c te, 94.8 
After: Inyear orSlessky se. 17.8 
DI VOCALS Se iis seat cee 12.6 
SV OATS AA. cide ened enn 29.5 
AUVCATS bb ae ee ee 31.5 
Othete ie) veh eee a 3.4 
Three: weeks. with pay 2.70... 67.6 
After: Less than 15 years ............ 8.2 
AD VEATS chet nae et A 50.4 
ZOEVORESS lt ese ete 4.9 
Otieres ten anc eet 4.1 
Four weeks, with: pay s./c..c2s. se 12.4 
ALtEns 25S VCSrSt 1.2 ie ee ee 10.0 
Otherpretias btu ee 2.4 
Paid Statutory Holidays .0.0....0............... 96.6 
| INE fo eae Rae RUE An IS ERE Ie tnah Eye ea te Pokey ees Sy Cte 10.9 
GO) os oe ee ee er ec eee eae 7.4 
fr eLearn e ien ante Rai AO a 10.9 
MIs et EO SR SR NPR oS Ee Hemi? 53.4 
MOTERTMAI Oren weer eee 14.0 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Pensions DiansSwea.es oe ee ee 68.5 
Group life insurance .255 oes 89.1 
Wage: loss “instirancé © 80a... 79.2 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans 


Hospitalizationeos.\.cncu eee 87.5 
Sireicalesbenentsc aiciat Shoe soa 89.6 
Physicians’ services in hospital ........ A es 


Physicians’ home and office calls .... 51.8 
Major medical (catastrophe ins.) .... 11.9 


Percentage of Office Employees 


Standard Weekly Hours 


35. 200d: TNCer yer... bi eekn ote ees 13.4 

Over 35 eand Under 372 .33...2.0 9.8 

STAY eens he en ae ance eee 41.1 

Over3 745 andeunder 40. ae. 8.0 

BAG t0e! ce ta ta! Seo, ayia CAEN pay 

OVER FAO) Ne Say tre ee eee eee 5.1 

Employees on a 5-day week ............ 92.1 

Vacations with Pay 

Two weeks: -with, pay (.:4..4:4%8%-- 98.7 

Attere’ © years Or tess)... ee 91.2 

2. MEATS Per Ae os, eee Diz 

SS VGARS tot hte Mien ee ee 0.9 

SE VCATS et ee eee ee 1.1 

Othery 222 2te eee eee 0.3 

Three weeks (with pay).o. ee 76.4 

After: Less than 10 years ............ 2.9 

1LOSYVEAaTS muck, ee eee 11.8 

LTT AS Yeats. sees ee 2 

LS “yearsee ee oa ee D222 

QO. VEATS 0 3270 eet trace, ees 3.9 

Other Ga 2 ae ee abd | 

Pour’ weeks: with pay} eee 16.1 

ALOR 25 UVCATS ett. Sacer eee 12.2 

Other ‘periods: «4.3.5 tro 3.9 

Paid Statutory Holidays: y..35.:..4iniaee 99.6 

TX TOUO Te ies a eee ere 4.3 

Dap cathe A oh ss ak ee As ee 9.4 

a, hd Pea Reta sede Sano ats | Yer aoe cap le 61.0 

ete MSN Rete RICAN a APE SERS ORME EPR i 19.5 

Wore? tiiaiiic9 be CA a ie rede ek eee 5.4 
Pension and Insurance Plans 

Pension. / PlanSae ae, Ae ee 81.3 

Group life insurance... eee 93.5 

Wace loss insurance 25 6-5,&. ae a 62.6 
Group Hospital-Medical Plans 

Hospitalization sect ova eee 92.0 

Surcicalmbenenisr ean ae ee 93.1 

Physicians’ services in hospital ........ 82.6 


Physicians’ home and office calls .... 55.5 


Source: Survey of Working Conditions, April 1957, Economics and Research Branch, 


Department of Labour, Canada. 


Pension plans are available to about two-thirds and group life insurance 
plans to about nine-tenths of the employees in manufacturing. 
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Other industries in which these voluntary plans are fairly common are 
public utilities, mining, trade and transportation. They are also found, but 
to a lesser extent, in the service group of industries, which includes laundries, 
hotels and restaurants. 


Labour Unions 


Union membership is not compulsory in Canada but the right of 
workers to join labour unions is protected by law. 


The types of workers who comprise the membership of various unions 
in Canada differ considerably from one union to another. Although the 
distinctions are no longer very rigid, the membership of some unions is 
still mainly composed of skilled tradesmen in specific occupations or crafts 
(e.g., lithographers, bookbinders), while in others membership includes all 
workers below the supervisory level in a specified industrial establishment 
or plant (e.g., automobile workers, textile workers). Craft unions, as the 
former are called, are usually confined to occupations in which a considerable 
period of apprenticeship training is required. Industrial unions, the latter 
type, are most common in mass production industries which employ large 
numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 


In recent years, many unions whose membership was formerly on an 
occupational or craft basis, have begun to organize all workers in certain 
plants or industrial establishments. For example, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America will accept in its membership 
carpenters and joiners regardless of where they are employed as well as all 
workers in lumber and sawmill operations. | 

The law provides for the designation of specific unions as bargaining 
agents for the workers concerned. In industries or establishments where such 
unions are certified, the employer is required to bargain collectively with 
them. 

The terms of agreement in negotiations between the employer and the 
union are set down in a collective agreement which becomes binding on both 
parties for periods usually varying from one to five years. While the agree- 
ment is in force, strikes are prohibited and a procedure is set out for dealing 
with grievances that may arise. 

A number of the collective agreements bargained contain union security 
provisions. Some provide for a “closed shop”, a form of union security 
agreement under which the employer agrees to hire and retain in employment 
only members of the recognized union. This type of provision is most likely 
to be found in establishments with craft unions. More common is the 
“union shop” agreement whereby the employer may hire whom he pleases 
but the new employee is required to join the recognized union within a 
specified time after beginning work. 
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The main function of the union is to promote improvement in the 
wages and working conditions of its members through negotiating collective 
agreements with employers. In addition, however, some provide additional 
services to their members. A number have set up educational and recreational 
programs and some have established pension and health insurance plans of 
their own. 

Practically all the collective agreements between unions and employers 
in Canada contain provisions outlining grievance procedures. These pro- 
visions may apply to all differences arising during the life of the agreement 
or only to matters specifically covered in the agreement itself. 

Unions have attracted into their membership almost one-third of 
Canada’s non-agricultural paid workers. These are grouped in about 175 
unions, some of which are affiliated members of the Canadian Labour 
Congress or of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Table 15 shows the membership of the congresses and of unaffiliated 
union groups in Canada in January 1957. | 


Table 15—Union Membership in Canada, January 1957 


Congresses and Unaffiliated Union Groups Members 


Ganadian SLabour- “Congress x4 ries agen oh sak ROR ay cites uae Ne te a A aa 1,070,000 
Canadian and: .CathoucsContederation=of— bavoun fs en 1 eee es cae 99,000 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organizations.............. 1,000 
Wnathliated “frailway+BrotnernOOd Srnec au ele ee ee a eee eee 34,000 
Other unathliated “international anions oo aa ee Ere Re ee 81,000 
Unatiliated “national,” regional: ‘ands loeal organizations: icf isa sor Sacer tees 101,000 

1,386,000 


SourcE: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada. 


Many unions operating in Canada are international in scope in the 
sense that they have membership in both the United States and Canada. The 
headquarters of these international*unions are in the United States and 
branches are organized both there and in Canada. 

In the province of Quebec a large number of local unions or syndicates 
have been formed and are federated in the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. 

No arrangement exists whereby a member of an overseas union can 
transfer his membership to a Canadian union. Newcomers to the country, 
therefore, must apply for membership and upon acceptance pay the pres- 
cribed initiation fee. Most Canadian unions, however, are linked through 
the central congresses with the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and several of the specialized international union groups (e.g., the 
International Transport Workers Federation; the International Metalworkers 
Federation). Canadian unions are likely to be interested in any evidence of 
membership in unions in other countries. 
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V 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Education in Canada is free in most provinces up to the university or 
college level. In Newfoundland and Quebec, however, fees may be charged 
for either or both elementary and secondary school attendance. In most 
cases, these fees are not large. In Canada it is also a legal requirement that 
children attend school until the age of 14, 15 or 16, depending on the 
province in which the family resides. 

The Canadian school system is basically organized on three levels: 
primary or elementary schools; secondary or high schools; and universities 
or colleges. Since the provincial rather than the federal government is 
responsible for education, there are certain variations in this pattern between 
provinces, but the general plan is the same throughout Canada. 


Elementary Schools 


Children in Canada begin attending elementary school at the age of six. 
Except in the province of Quebec, where the elementary school course 
covers seven years, children attend elementary school for eight grades and 
usually complete this part of their education at the age of 13 or 14. 

In most cities, there are also kindergarten classes for five-year-old 
children and often for four-year-olds as well. 

Children are ordinarily required to attend the school that serves their 
particular district, according to area limits determined by the local school 
board. 

In elementary school, the pupil is usually taught language (English 
and/or French with emphasis on spelling, grammar and composition), arith- 
metic, health and social studies (geography, history and civics), with varying 
amounts of time given to music, art, crafts, home economics, and shop work. 


Secondary Schools 


The secondary or high school provides a four- or five-year educational 
program which carries students from age 13 or 14 to about 18. 

High schools offer an academic program leading to university or to 
other specialized schools such as teacher-training or nurses-training schools, 
or industrial or commercial programs. Agricultural training is provided in 
special agricultural schools and in many rural high schools. 
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A high school class receiving instruction in chemistry. 


The secondary or high schools in Canada offer a varied curriculum, which may 

include the study of chemistry, physics, mathematics, the graphic arts and music, as 

well as languages, literature and history. Most urban high schools have well-equipped 
laboratories for the teaching of scientific subjects. 


In Quebec, Roman Catholic schools organized in the French rather 
than the English tradition are by far the most numerous. Under this system, 
children finishing the seven grades of elementary school may either enter a 
collége classique, leading to professional schools or universities or may 
attend schools that emphasize vocational, technical or industrial training. 

Private schools in Canada offer approximately the same curriculum 
as is offered by public schools, but are self-supporting from fees, legacies 
and gifts. 

Advanced technical schools in some provinces take students one or two 
years beyond the level of grade 12. These include institutes of technology 
and art, and schools for the study of graphic arts, fine arts, mining, textiles, 
paper making, and other subjects. 


Universities 
There are 32 degree-granting universities in Canada, providing ins- 
truction in a wide range of subjects. In addition, there are more than 250 


degree-granting colleges, the majority of which are affiliated or otherwise 
associated with the universities. 
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Admission to a university or college ordinarily requires the successful 
completion of five years of high school or, in some provinces, four years of 
high school. When only four years of high school are required, the student 
may require an extra year’s study at university. 


For a bachelor’s or first degree, from three to seven years’ study are 
required, ranging from three years for a “pass arts” degree to seven years 
for a degree in law or medicine. An “honour arts” degree requires four years’ 
completed study; engineering, four to five years; agriculture, four years; and 
science, four years. A master’s degree usually requires at least one year’s 
study beyond an honour bachelor’s degree. A doctorate usually requires one 
or two additional years’ study, including the taking of courses, the writing 
of a thesis, and frequently the passing of a comprehensive examination. 


In the province of Quebec the collége classique takes the student eight 
years beyond his seven years of elementary school, and leads to the bachelor’s 
degree. This degree may be used as a basis for entrance to the study of 
medicine, law, dentistry, and other professions, or may lead to study 
for a licence (equivalent to a master’s degree) or a doctorate in the arts. 

University courses usually begin late in September and end early in 
May. It is common for students in Canada to take part-time and summer 
jobs while they are at university to help defray their expenses. A number of 
universities also offer evening courses leading to degrees, and some students 
holding full-time jobs obtain their university education by evening study 
only. 

Scholarships and other financial assistance are available for many | 
students with good academic standing, providing they apply for such aid and 
are able to meet the requirements. 


Vocational and Technical Training 


Each province in Canada has its own pattern, methods and standards 
of vocational or technical education, developed to meet its particular needs. 
In general, publicly-operated vocational or technical training facilities are 
at three different levels in the educational system: secondary school courses, 
post-secondary school courses and other trade and industrial courses. 

The secondary school group includes courses with a definite occupational 
objective including a study of secondary school mathematics, science, English, 
and social studies, and training in specific trade skills and theory. These 
courses are for youth attending secondary schools. They are given in all 
provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Quebec and 
vary from three to four years in duration depending on the courses and the 
province. Among the fields covered are draughting, carpentry, machine 
shop work, printing and welding. 
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In the post-secondary school group, the courses available have a definite 
occupational objective and include, for example, the study of science and 
mathematics in a general or specific field at a higher level than that 
generally taught in secondary schools. In some provinces these courses 
constitute the program of special advanced technical schools, while in others 
they are given in a special section of certain secondary schools. They do not 
lead to a university degree but usually to an advanced technical diploma or 
certificate. The courses usually last from two to three years and are available 
in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia. The technical fields covered vary from province to 
province; among those in which courses are given are electricity, electronics, 
mechanical and architectural technology, printing, cabinet and furniture 
making, and pulp and paper manufacturing. Some of these advanced technical 
courses are available in the evening as well as in the day. 

Other trade and industrial courses available in Canada are designed to 
prepare young people who left the regular school system for entry into 
employment or to help adults improve their present position. In these 
courses the skills of the trade or occupation are emphasized; trade theory 
and mathematics and science, as required to work effectively in the trade, 
are also taught. The courses vary in length from six months to two years, 
depending on the courses and the province. Examples of these courses are 
auto mechanics, plastering, machine shop work and refrigeration. In some 
provinces a number are also available in the evening or by correspondence. 


Statutory School-Leaving Age 


In each province, the age at which children may stop attending school 
is designated by legislation. The age varies from one province to another. 

In the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba, 
the statutory school-leaving age is 16; in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia it is 15; in Quebec 
it is 14. The law also places restrictions on the employment of children of 
school age during school hours. There are some exemptions, information 
on which may be obtained by writing to the department of education of the 
province concerned. 


Apprenticeship 


The training of skilled workers in Canada is assuming increasing 
importance to-day in view of the rapidly expanding need for persons with 
various skills. 

Many of Canada’s skilled workers received their training through 
apprenticeship, essentially a combination of organized, on-the-job experience 
and classroom or other organized instruction relating to the trade. Often the 
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Table 16— Trades Designated Under Provincial Apprenticeship Acts — 1958 


— Nfld. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Aviation -mechanies/sgse css dat saed eee eee +a * 
BarbersseM eet ce eee Tee bay. #3 s * 
Blacksmithistre ae: sone wie at ec eee ee a * 

Body, andfender repairs..25..0 0-0 « * * * * * * 
Borlermakerss.. eau ar see techy Nee ok at eee an, be * 

ES FICKL a Ver Scene ot Gey el pate og, Me ek a tek ® * * * * * * * 
Cabinetmakerss eraser ca eee oe eee er * * 
Carpenters aver see cis aiding ae hs . * * * 

COOKS eR eet rt aa ih ee ea re ee ee . 
Praughting cuenaten tori conch en te ee eee be 

Electrickappliances’.<tceccuc isha too eae ies er 

Electricians, construction...............0.0cccceeceecees “7 b: : * * * * * 
Electricians: ishopic, otter once etek ss he . * * 

Ur MINGUSERVs Arie eased hi toa area hass cance ios: ia 

Gashtters we set ty mre aie arent hd anlar: * 
Glassmakerseeor anere o sarin cre ae * 
FIAITALESSErS.. ae ee kta ee ee: * * * 

Jewelrva repairs: tt gic ee tion Baas * 
ithographers:ces.cee orn tec a ene ase te ‘ * 
NWachinist sue teed ee tetas ee be » 4 bogs Bs: ae nate bd * 
Marble workers and tile setters....................0.05- 3 ait i 
IMillwrightse-teetttrtacat deci ehre cmt ahses ecm x = 
Motorcmechanicsssuman contin aetna censor 4 3 - ” : ~ * ” 
Nioulders! cease te ete eds ie rte. <a arcs ig . x aes dae: ee = 
Office machine mechanics....................000000000 * 
Painters ser eer ron eee on saath Smee * * = * ss * * * 
Ratternmakersccyet er rhe et coor a ean ee aaa: - ee ° 
Rlasterers ear ee eae i ee a doe * * i - . 
Rlumberstands pipefitters..5.. nace tae cee eren aes bs e nf % n . 
Printing eee ten ee ne oe oer eeca ena i : - 
Radio maintenance and repair......................5. eRe: Ne * 
Refrigerationsmechanicsis..-...064.0<55-4-e2, sce te fini be * * * 
Sheetermetalteeas ee cnt: Teens te speae: RAMI ey: * * * * * * s 
SHip building epee stees poche. oe ree eeu nee x Bas * 
Shoetindustry.cn ses oo eee a ER Screens 4 ref 
Sign=painters; ccm eons can cinema rite aan ae * 
SLEAhittersn tees oes Mean Meee wise oo ~ * * * * * * * 
Steel @fabrication ys siti cceh ena Meese: pseenae, nee * 
Stonelamasons hte ree eae be - ~ % ’ ; , be 
PRALLORSSECIESEOMIS Pee oe totes Pade a te hee * 

Watcherepain «ttt ition cco kak ees : ae 
Wieldersten eaten, ee eid Danone hate oe, * * 
Woodworkers," factOnyn. sis ne ene aa ae de be = * * 


Total Trades 7 13 23 25 14 16 13 19 30 


poem bae ew errtintes fn ee Pe ES ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Source: Canadian Vocational Training Branch, Department of Labour, Canada. 
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apprentice previously attended a vocational high school. By and large, the 
period of apprenticeship in Canada is four years, although depending on the 
occupation and the province it may range from two to five years. 


The number of people receiving apprenticeship training in Canada is 
increasing every year. In April 1953 there was approximately one apprentice 
for every 37 workers in manufacturing; by April 1955, the number had 
increased to one in 30. 


In all provinces (except Prince Edward Island which does not have an 
apprenticeship training program), the occupations for which recognized 
apprenticeship training facilities exist usually include the skilled construction 
trades and motor vehicle mechanics. Carpenters, bricklayers, stonemasons, 
plasterers, painters, plumbers, electricians and sheetmetal workers are all 
skilled construction tradesmen. In some provinces, barbers, hairdressers, 
blacksmiths, welders and tailors are apprenticed. At the end of the appren- 
ticeship period, a certificate of profiency is usually given to the apprentice 
by the provincial department of labour. 

Individual firms may also have private apprenticeship programs not 
covered by provincial legislation and a large number of apprentices in 
Canada are learning a trade under these plans. In the skilled printing trades, 
where there are union shops, apprenticeship is regulated by the trade union 
in agreement with the employer. 

In some cities or towns, the skilled journeyman must obtain a licence 
as well as have his certificate of proficiency in order to practise his trade. 
Most municipalities require skilled electricians, plumbers, welders and auto 
mechanics to pass an examination before obtaining a licence to practise. 

Immigrants to Canada should bring with them documents showing 
proof of apprenticeship and experience, for these will be of assistance in 
applying for employment. In order to gain recognition of his qualifications, 
the immigrant may find it useful to have an interview with an official of the 
apprenticeship branch of the provincial department of labour of the province 
in which he will work. Some provincial governments require newcomers to 
pass a trade test. 


Additional information on apprenticeship may be obtained by writing 
to the federal Department of Labour, or to the provincial labour department 
of any province. 


Vocational Guidance 


Canadian students receive career counselling, or vocational guidance, 
at their schools and universities, and immigrants may seek it at local schools 
as well as at the National Employment Service offices. Pamphlets describing 
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careers and occupations are available from the National Employment Service 
offices or from the Economics and Research Branch of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, (see page 31). The pamphlets are published in 
English and French. 


As vocational guidance is such an important matter, the newcomer 
should not hesitate to ask advice on occupations from prospective employees 
and others. Several religious and social organizations also undertake to 
provide vocational guidance to students and others who wish to take advan- 
tage of such a service. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 


This chapter describes briefly such aspects of living conditions in 
Canada as: the spending habits of Canadians, credit buying, housing, auto- 
mobiles, social and political aspects of Canadian life, culture and entertain- 
ment. Rural living conditions are also mentioned. 


Spending Habits of Canadians 


The average Canadian city dweller spends about one-quarter of his 
earnings for food, and about one-sixth for housing, including fuel, light and 
water, according to a recent study made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Further details from this study are given in Table 17. The study was based 
on a 1955 city budget for a family averaging 3.2 persons and whose average 
annual income was $4,424. 


The budget of a family living in a small town, or in the country, might 
average somewhat less for food and housing. 


Table 17—City Family Expenditure Patterns: Average Dollar Expenditure per Family, 1955 


Expenditure of Total 


Average Per Cent 
Current consumption 
| Staves Lica Ne ga eee ee me ee eine DP RNC $1,121 25:3 
Housing (el lights water.) tac. oe. aoe ISS 17h 
TIOUSCHODCTALION se: Coct dee Senn arta 166 37 
Murnisnines and equipment W.i..4.0..25.....-608 279 6.3 
CTO tA ae ee ae Meee iene Sa oe 380 8.6 
IEOMMOOIC crt ch semen cds tora ee eee bik 380 8.6 
Oihermetranspomation’ ore cc ee ee ae oes 88 2.0 
INTC CALERCATC Main shy oy tes, Ce de A ting te tre eras 194 4.4 
RCISONAerCALC TBs Fen. cc ee ae ey aes Geer 84 1.9 
AS OCLO ATION rs ryacens ences ee tear Mee ee kaa 178 4.0 
CAIN Dame at ato adele te erst OF ion ee ER As eM! 0.7 
PAU C ACTON ya eee ear oe ccc hence eet tc eae sh Zi 0.5 
Smoning sand. alcoholic, Grinks @o5,00)) sence: 1i2Z 3.9 
Ghar ie Amaia NO bales) 2g 0 a ee RSet lh eee me 43 1.0 
PIL TCURReN tec ONSUMUDUION: s..4 eo. c te ae 3,892 88.0 
Giftsand *conthbutions a2. ae ieee 103 2a 
PCTSOnal ue tAxestrme oe. feo ee on ccatevcoanikt ene eee. 246 5.6 
SOCU Ti y aebeerneet tons i) bias Cnt ea eine atone: 183 4.1 
POLL Maco ase econ es. $4,424 100.0 


Source: Urban Family Expenditure, 1955, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1957. 
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Shopping habits in Canada are similar to those in the United States 
with a trend towards large drive-in market centres in which many kinds of 
stores are clustered around a large automobile parking lot. Much of the 
grocery store business is now done by the large self-service supermarkets, 
either at the suburban shopping centres or in the central business section of 
the city or town. 


Shopping in a Canadian supermarket. 


The supermarket has become an integral part of Canadian urban living. These stores 

sell food of all kinds and many household commodities, so that housewives can often 

do all their shopping in one place. The shopper passes from one aisle to another, 

helping herself from the shelves or compartments; she pays for her purchases at a 
special cashier’s counter. 


Credit Buying 


Buying on credit, or on instalments, is a feature of Canadian life that 
may not be entirely familiar to people from many other countries. 

Credit buying enables the consumer to take immediate possession of 
the object being purchased on credit, whether it be furniture, an automobile, 
electric appliances or any other item, and to pay for it later on, usually in 
regular instalments. Sometimes the purchaser is required to make a “down 
payment” as an expression of his good faith. The purchaser later makes the 
instalment payments to the store from which he purchased the item, or to a 
finance company, credit union or bank, according to the way in which the 
credit has been arranged. 

The advantages of credit buying are that it enables a consumer to enjoy 
certain goods in advance of the time that he actually pays for them, and that 
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it stimulates business activity. A disadvantage is that people sometimes tend 
to take on more credit payments than they can afford, thus going into debt 
or having to return the item purchased to the seller or to the finance company. 
Another disadvantage is that some purchasers fail to realize that the interest 
payments involved actually add considerably to the cost of the purchase. 

Interest is usually expressed as being at a “rate of” a certain percentage 
per month or per year of the amount borrowed. For instance, the rate of 
13 per cent per month would be equivalent to the rate of 18 per cent per 
year if none of the borrowed sum were paid back. Usually, however, interest 
is charged monthly but only on the unpaid balance still owing, so that the 
annual rate equivalent to 14 per cent per month is considerably less than 
LS perscent, permyear. 

Buyers should enquire about rates of interest before making purchases. 
Banks and credit unions usually have lower rates than finance companies and 
most stores, although the rates charged by different stores vary. 


Housing 


Large numbers of dwelling houses have been built in Canada in recent 
years, many of them in the suburbs of large towns and cities. As Canada’s 
population is growing continually, the need for more housing is increasing 
too. At the present time the number of dwellings seems to be reasonably 
adequate for the number of people in most parts of Canada, although housing 
shortages remain in a few areas. 

It is the custom in Canada for people to work towards owning their 
own homes, paying for the houses in which they live by means of 20- or 
25-year mortgages. These homes are frequently individual dwelling houses 
with a small lawn or garden. It is estimated that about 65 per cent of 
Canadian families own their own homes, one of the highest proportions of 
home ownership of any country in the world. 

Many people in Canada purchase their homes by means of a mortgage 
which they obtain from a bank or other lending agent but which is insured 
by the federal government’s Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
against any loss to the lender through default in payments by the borrower. 
This arrangement has made it much easier for those wanting to buy or build 
a home to obtain the necessary capital. 

Usually the purchaser of the house pays at least 10 per cent of its value 
in cash as a down payment, and arranges to pay the balance to the lending 
agency in monthly instalment payments which include interest. 

In 1956 the average buyer of a new home with a loan insured by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation purchased a house costing 
$14,163, of which $11,667 represented construction, $2,041 the land, and 
$455 other items. The down payment was $3,811 and the loan was amortized 
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over 25 years, the monthly payment of principal, interest and municipal 
taxes being $81. The typical house was one-storey with three bedrooms and 
a total liveable floor area of 1,138 square feet. Average building costs per 
square foot were about $10.50. The lot had a frontage of 60 feet and was 
provided with sewer and water services. The average borrower under this 
plan had an income of $5,312 per year, so that, on the average 18 per cent 
of the borrower’s income went into mortgage payments plus municipal taxes. 
It should be pointed out, however, that many people purchase homes in 
Canada while they are earning much less than $5,312 per year. 

In the centres of cities, lack of space has resulted in the construction 
of many large apartment buildings which are usually occupied under a system 
of rental, although there is a trend towards ownership of individual apart- 
ment units. In the older houses and apartment buildings rental rates are 
generally lower, depending on the condition of the building and the district. 

No average figures for rents are available. They vary considerably from 
one locality to another and even within the same locality, according to the 
quality and location of the dwelling and the amount of space for rent. A 
rough estimate might be that a worker may have to pay from 20 to 25 per 
cent of his income for rent. In some instances, the newcomer may have to 
pay even more than 25 per cent immediately on arrival and until he has had 
time to find accommodation more suited to his means. Accommodation for 
rent is usually advertised in local papers and persons interested in learning 
the actual rents asked may consult these papers, which are usually available 
at the Chanceries and visa offices of Canadian missions abroad. 

When renting a house or apartment it is customary to provide one’s 
own furniture, with the exception of such appliances as stove and refrigerator. 
Some houses and apartments, of course, are rented furnished. A tenant 
taking an apartment or renting a house must usually sign a lease of one or 
two years’ duration. When occupying rented premises, the tenant customarily 
pays for such monthly items as the telephone and the electricity. A person 
renting furnished rooms in a house, however, would not ordinarily be required 
to pay for use of the house telephone, or for electricity or water. 

In connection with operating a house in Canada it might be well to 
mention the problem of winter heating. Most homes are centrally heated, 
particularly those in the cities. Approximately one-half the homes in Canada 
have furnace heating, by coal, oil or gas, distributed by hot air vents or hot 
water pipes to various rooms in the house. The cost of heating varies 
considerably according to the type of fuel used, the size of the house, and 
the degree of heat required. Location also affects heating costs considerably 
for in some parts of Canada, the winter is much less severe than in others. 
The cost of oil heating averages approximately $160 to $200 per year; for 
coal or natural gas it usually is a little less. The cost of electricity (for cooking 
and hot water heating) varies, on the average, from $6 to $10 per month. 
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When a person plans to build or to alter a house he must first obtain 
a building permit from the municipal clerk of the community in which the 
work will be done. Such permits are granted only if the proposed building 
meets with the regulations and standards laid down by either the municipality, 
or the provincial building code, or both. 


Automobiles 


In Canada, there is approximately one passenger car for every five © 
persons, and the number of sales of new and used cars is steadily increasing. 

The automobile is considered both a necessity and a luxury. For 
persons living far from the city it has greatly facilitated business and social 
contacts; for suburban dwellers it has made possible a life in the country 
combined with fast transportation to jobs in the city. The automobile is 
indeed a real time saver in a country where distances are so great and the 
population so scattered. 

There are, however, occasions when the automobile is less useful than 
other methods of transportation, particularly in places where well-organized 
public transportation facilities are available. For instance, in crowded parts 
of the city where parking is expensive and traffic moves slowly, it may be just 
as fast and more economical to use the public transportation facilities. 
Similarly, where fast commuter trains and buses are in service the commuter 
may find these just as convenient as using his own car. 

The average price of a new Canadian car in the “low-priced field” in 
June 1957, was $2,600 compared with $2,300 in 1956. There is, however, 
quite a fluctuation in new car prices depending on the state of the market 
and the time of the yedr. Smaller European-type cars sell for less than the 
large Canadian cars. 

Used cars are sold at a wide range of prices depending on the time of 
year (used car prices are usually lower in the fall and early winter) and on 
economic conditions. Used cars are priced on a scale according to the year 
and model, and the condition of the car. 

There is wide variation in the costs of aperating an automobile in 
Canada, depending on the district and on the extent to which the car is used. 
Running costs comprise the cost of gasoline, oil, and service charges. A 
representative figure of about 4 cents per mile! might be considered for these, 
although there is great variation in running costs just as there is for other 
car expenses. For instance the price of gasoline varies considerably between 
provinces and between cities—the average for June 1957 was 43.9 cents an 
imperial gallon'. In calculating the cost of fuel per mile one must of course 
consider the number of miles the car obtains to the gallon. A Canadian type 
car would probably run for 18 to 22 miles on an imperial gallon. A smaller 


1 1 mile=1,609 kilometres; 1 imperial gallon=4.5 litres. 
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European car frequently obtains much better gas mileage than this and 
therefore has correspondingly lower running costs. Some people consider 
a total cost, including depreciation, of 94 or 10 cents per mile typical for 
running a Canadian car in Canada. 

Licence fees for automobiles are charged annually by each province, 
and range from $9 to $58 for a Canadian car, but are usually between $10 
and $20. The driver’s licence, also required, usually costs about $1 or $2. 
Other expenses which an automobile driver may incur are insurance 
costs (usually from $75 to $200 a year) and garage rental, if he lives in the 
city. This may be $10 or $15 per month or more, depending on the type of 
garage accommodation and the city. 


Social and Political Aspects of Canadian Life 


The immigrant will probably find that many aspects of social and 
political life are different in Canada from those he knew at home. 

Immigrants as well as Canadian citizens are entitled to the rights and 
protection of this country, and at the same time assume moral responsibility 
to uphold the principles by which these privileges and rights as well as 
protection are enjoyed. 

Among the privileges one might mention are those of civil liberty, the 
right of citizens to vote, freedom of the press, freedom of political organiza- 
tion, and fair employment practices. 

Civil liberty means freedom in the everyday. affairs of life. It is 
protected by the legal right of habeas corpus which means that a person 
cannot be held by police unless specifically charged with an offence, and if 
so charged he must be tried before a court of law within a specified period 
of time. 

The right to vote for persons over the age of 21 is a privilege Canadians 
now take for granted but which was hard fought for in the past. In the 
federal elections all Canadian citizens and all British subjects 21 years of 
age, male or female, who have resided in Canada for approximately one year 
prior to the date of the election are entitled to vote. The rules covering who 
may vote in provincial elections are the responsibility of the provinces but the 
principles are similar. For municipal elections, however, it is customary that 
only those who are legally recognized as property owners or as tenants 
should vote. 

Freedom of the press is another privilege enjoyed by Canadians. The 
press are entitled to say anything they choose, although they must voluntarily 
submit to their own code of ethics in order to preserve their good reputation. 
They may be sued for libellous statements and are subject to fines or other 
punishment of the court if convicted. 
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People in Canada are free to form political organizations and take part 
in their activities as long as the activities themselves are within the law; that 
is, the organizations may plan peaceful projects but must not conspire to 
overthrow the government by force. 


Entertainment—Theatre, Art, Music, Television and Radio 


All forms of the arts are active in Canada, and a growing concern with 
cultural pursuits clearly indicates a rapidly-developing maturity. In 1956 the 
government-sponsored Canada Council, with an endowment fund of 
$50,000,000, was set up to assist the arts. 


The live theatre on a continuing basis is found in large Canadian cities, 
and special performances are held from time to time in many other centres. 
Now world famous in the fields of drama and music are the Stratford Shakes- 
pearean Festival, and the Vancouver Theatre Under the Stars, both held 
during the summer. 


The Stratford Festival Theatre, Stratford, Ontario. 


This theatre, with a seating capacity of about 2,200, houses the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival, held each year during the summer months. The Festival, which in addition 
to the performance of Shakespearean plays also offers musical events, film showings 
and exhibits of various kinds, will enter its sixth year in 1958. It has established 
an impressive record of artistic success and is now regarded as a national institution. 
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Music of all types is popular in Canada, and there is a continuing 
development of Canadian musical interest in many ways. In all cities, 
particularly during the winter season, various series of concerts feature both 
local musicians and those on tour from other districts and other countries. 


There is an increasing interest in Canada in painting, the graphic arts 
and sculpture—an interest which is evident in all the main cities. 


Book-writing and book publishing continue to be popular, despite 
predictions of some observers who believed the competition offered by 
television and radio would create serious difficulties for printed material. 
The demand has continued to be good for non-fiction, fiction, poetry, drama 
and biography, and Canadian creative writers in 1956 experienced the best 
market for their work in many years. 


There are about 98 daily newspapers in Canada with an aggregate 
reported circulation of about 3.8 million copies; about 83 per cent are in 
English and the remainder mainly French. Although their circulation is not 
large, many weekly and foreign-language newspapers are also published in 
Canada. More than 90 per cent of all newspaper circulation is in urban 
centres. Weekly newspapers serve more people in country areas than do the 
dailies. The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated 
by Canada’s daily newspapers, provides its 98 members with world and 
Canadian news and news photographs. 


The combined circulation of Canadian magazines is over 11.3 million. 
The annual expenditure for books, papers and magazines in Canada averages 
$20 per person. | 


Television and radio are also popular. More than 60 per cent of 
Canadian homes have television sets and almost every home within receiving 
range of radio stations has one or more radios. 


Radio and television broadcasting in Canada is a combination of public 
and private enterprise. At January 1, 1957, the publicly-owned Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation operated 24 radio stations and eight television 
stations; private stations at the same date numbered 162 radio stations and 
29 television stations. 


In addition to operating broadcasting stations the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation is responsible for regulations controlling the establish- 
ment of networks (channels by which programs are relayed all across 
Canada) and lays down general rules regarding advertising and censorship. 
The responsibility for observing these regulations rests with individual 
stations. . 


Radio and television programs are broadcast in English and, in areas 
where French is widely spoken, in both English and French. Most people 
in Canada are within range of radio and television broadcasting stations. 
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Since private radio and television stations depend largely on adver- 
tising to defray their operating costs, they attempt to provide programs with 
wide public appeal in order to reach the largest audience for their advertising. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, because it is not wholly dependent 
on advertising, offers programs with a more educational emphasis, including 
many musical programs of a classical and varied nature. 

The prices of radios have been within the average budget for some 
time. A television set is a fairly expensive piece of family furniture and is 
usually purchased on the instalment plan. 


Rural Living Conditions 


Living conditions in Canada’s country districts may be a little different 
from those the immigrant is accustomed to at home, but life in the country 
in Canada is busy and rewarding and many people prefer it to city life. 

One of the distinguishing features of county life in Canada is distance. 
Frequently the country dweller may be a considerable distance from 
neighbours and from town. Distances today, however, are made much 
less important by the automobile and most farmers and people in small towns 
who require transportation to any great extent have their own automobiles 
or trucks. 

Living conditions in rural areas in Canada are, of course, different 
from those in the city. For instance, while most city and town homes now 
have electric lights, farm homes are acquiring this service more slowly; 
about 60 per cent of Canada’s farm and rural homes now have electricity, 
although more are getting it every year. 

The method of heating is another way in which farm homes, or those 
in small towns, often differ from the usual city home. Although many 
country homes have central heating, the wood stove is frequently used, and 
its heat distributed to the rooms by large stove pipes and air ducts. The wood 
stove is commonly used for cooking where there is no electricity. 

Hot and cold running water, too, may not always be found in rural 
homes to the extent that they are in the city. However, the prices of plumbing 
and heating equipment have declined in recent years, bringing them within the 
budget of the average farm or small town dweller. Most Canadian farms 
and small town homes have their own wells from which they obtain fresh 
water for all purposes. | 

Most farm and country dwellers consider that the advantages of rural 
life—fresh air, lots of space, one’s own garden and livestock, a quieter life, 
and possibly lower living costs—outweigh the disadvantages of longer 
distances and perhaps some lack of household facilities. 
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Rural life is somewhat different from city life in its social patterns too. 
Country people, generally speaking, are more friendly and neighbourly than 
city people. In most country districts there are a number of recurring social 
events which keep their participants in a busy social atmosphere. Such 
things as church groups, dances, teas, clubs and card parties are common 
to rural Canada, particularly in the winter. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


In recent years there has been considerable progress in the development 
of a nation-wide system of social security in Canada and a substantial 
increase in municipal, provincial and voluntary welfare services. Immigrants, 
however, should not expect to find in Canada the same social security 
programs as in the country from which they have emigrated. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance is provided in Canada by the federal govern- 
ment on a plan by which workers pay into a fund administered by the 
government a small amount from each pay cheque. Employers make a 
matching contribution for each person on their staff. The federal government 
also makes a contribution equal to one-fifth of the total paid by employers 
and by employees, and pays all the costs of administration. When a worker 
loses his job, he can obtain benefit payments if he has made the required 
number of contributions and is available for and able to work. 

All employed persons are covered by unemployment insurance unless 
specifically excepted. Generally speaking, coverage includes people on 
hourly, daily, piece or mileage rates of pay and salaried persons earning 
less than $4,800 a year. Excepted are people on salary earning more than 
$4,800 a year, and those employed in agriculture, domestic service, school 
teaching, the permanent civil service, most hospitals, and in a few other 
occupations. 

Employers and their insured employees each pay an amount which is 
based on the level of the employee’s earnings. As the earnings increase, the 
amount paid by both employee and the employer also increases. 

To receive benefits a person must first show the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission office in his district that he or she is unemployed and 
is available for employment. To qualify for benefits a person must have 
made at least 30 weekly contributions while in insurable employment during 
the 104 weeks immediately preceding the claim. Eight of these contribution 
weeks must have been made in the immediately preceding 52 weeks. The 
benefits for unemployed persons range from $6 to $30 per week, depending 
on their past earnings and on the number of their dependents. 
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In addition to regular benefits, a person who is unemployed between 
January 1 and April 15 may qualify for seasonal benefits if he has used up 
regular benefits, or does not have enough contributions to qualify for regular 
benefits but does have at least 15 weeks’ contributions since the previous 
March 31st. 

There are no residence or citizenship requirements for unemployment 
insurance and the benefit payments are not subject to income tax. 


Unemployment Assistance 


Unemployed persons in need may receive financial assistance from 
their province or their muncipality, subject to certain residence requirements. 
The amount of payment, and conditions under which the payment may be 
received, vary from place to place. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen injured by an accident arising out of and in the course of 
their employment, or who are disabled by specified industrial diseases, are 
entitled to receive compensation provided their disability lasts more than 
a few days. To cover the costs of compensation, employers must pay into 
a fund administered by the provincial government. 

Most occupations are included in the provincial workmen’s compen- 
sation acts; some of the exceptions are labourers, domestic servants and 
casual employees. Even these may be included, in some provinces, if the 
employer or employee makes a special application to the province for 
coverage. 

Medical bills and hospital costs are paid by all provinces. In addition, 
cash benefits to the worker provide compensation amounting to 70 to 75 per 
cent of earnings in the case of total permanent or temporary disability. 
Compensation for partial disability is usually based on the difference. in 
earnings before and after the accident, with a maximum payable of 70 to 
75 per cent of this difference. The maximum earnings on the basis of which 
workmen’s compensation is calculated vary from $2,700 to $5,000 per year, 
according to the province. A minimum payment per week is provided in 
all provinces. 

Payments to a worker’s dependents if he is killed vary from $50 a 
month to $75 a month for the widow and $25 to $45 a month for each 
child, the rate depending on the province. In addition, the funeral expenses 
are paid up to a certain maximum. Additional information on workmen’s 
compensation may be obtained from the federal Department of Labour’s 
bulletin Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 

Immigrants are entitled to receive workmen’s compensation from the 
beginning of their work in Canada. 
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Family Allowances 


All children born in Canada and children of newcomers who have lived 
in Canada for one year preceding the date they register for the allowance, 
are eligible for family allowances, which are administered by the federal 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 


To qualify for the allowance the child must be registered for it, and 
must be “maintained” by a parent according to the definition of the Family 
Allowances Act. The allowances are paid monthly to the parent, usually 
the mother. They are tax-free, and are paid by cheque at the following 
rates: children under 10 years of age, $6; children aged 10 to 15, $8. The 
allowances are paid for children of school age only when they are regularly 
attending school as required by provincial legislation. 


Family Assistance 


Family assistance is a grant for children of immigrants or of persons 
returning to Canada after a prolonged absence, and is payable to the parents. 
It is designed to assist the family during the first year after admission to 
Canada or return to Canada for permanent residence, a period when children 
are not eligible for family allowances. Family assistance is administered by 
the Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Family assistance is payable at the end of each three months at the 
rate of $5 per month for each eligible child; from the date of admission, 
or return, until a period of 12 months has elapsed. 


Old Age Security 


Old age security is paid by the federal government to all citizens of 
Canada 70 years of age or over, provided they have resided in Canada for 
at least ten years. The pension is paid at the monthly rate of $55, regardless 
of the financial means of the recipient, as long as he remains a resident of 
Canada, though it may be paid for periods of absence up to six months in 
any year. In some cases the province may pay an additional supplement. 


Old Age Assistance and Disabled and Blind Persons’ Allowances 


The federal and provinciai governments co-operate in providing 
assistance to persons in need who are aged 65 to 69, to those aged 18 and 
over who are totally and permanently disabled, and to those aged 18 and 
over who are blind. Under these programs, payment of assistance or 
allowances is made by the province. 
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Under each of the three programs, an applicant for assistance must 
have resided in Canada for ten years and must meet a test of need to be 
eligible. In some cases the province may pay an additional supplement to 
the general allowance. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Allowances on behalf of needy mothers and their dependent children 
are provided by all provinces. Assistance is granted to widows, mothers with 
husbands in mental hospitals and, in nine provinces, to mothers who are 
deserted or whose husbands are disabled. Some provinces provide also for 
mothers with husbands in penal institutions and for divorced, separated and 
unmarried mothers. 


To be eligible for these allowances, an applicant must be caring for 
one or more children of eligible age, and must meet specified conditions of 
character and competence, need, residence and, in six provinces, of 
nationality. In the latter case, the usual requirement is that the applicant be 
a Canadian citizen or a British subject, or the wife or widow of a Canadian 
citizen or British subject or that the child have been born in Canada. 


The maximum monthly allowance payable to a mother with one child 
varies from one province to another. An additional amount is paid for each 
additional child and in some provinces for a disabled father in the home. 
Certain provinces have established a maximum amount payable to a family 
and the majority grant supplementary aid where special need is apparent. 


Medical and Hospital Care 


Prepaid hospital or medical care is provided through province-wide 
hospital insurance programs in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Newfoundland. A similar program is scheduled to come into effect in 
Ontario early in 1959. In addition, several provinces have programs under 
which medical services are available to social assistance recipients. Voluntary 
medical or hospital insurance is available to individuals and groups in all 
provinces through private or commercial organizations which specialize in 
offering this type of insurance protection. 


Government Hospital and Medical Care Plans 


The British Columbia Hospital Insurance Service provides services to 
any person with 12 months’ residence prior to hospitalization, upon the 
payment of $1 per day during the period of hospitalization. The remainder 
of the costs of the plan are met from revenues from the provincial sales tax 
and from municipal grants. 
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In Alberta, the provincial-municipal hospital plan makes prepaid care 
available to residents with 12 months’ consecutive residence out of the 24 
months prior to hospitalization. Ratepayers (municipal tax payers) are 
covered through tax payments while non ratepayers may purchase contracts. 
A $2 per day payment is also made at the time of hospitalization. 


The Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan provides service for persons 
with at least six months’ residence on payment of annual premiums scaled 
from $45 for a family group to $20 for a single person. 


In the outlying areas of Newfoundland the cottage hospital scheme 
supplies hospital and medical care on payment of annual premiums. Certain 
other charges for maternity, X-ray and dental care are made at the time of 
service. Premiums differ according to the specific cottage hospital district. 
Outside these districts, medical care and some nursing services are also 
available on a prepaid basis. All children under 16 years of age in New- 
foundland are given free in- and out-patient hospital care, exclusive of 
physicians’ services, under the Children’s Health Service Program. 


Other Government Programs 


All provinces provide free or substantially free hospital care for persons 
suffering from mental illness and tuberculosis. Veterans are given hospital 
and medical care at federal government expense for illnesses or disabilities 
obtained while on military service. The federal government also provides 
hospital and medical services to members of the armed forces, Eskimos, 
Indians, and insured sick mariners. A number of the provinces have developed 
programs under which free or substantially free services are provided to 
persons suffering from specific diseases such as cancer, poliomyelitis, 
-arthritis, etc. 


Five provinces have special programs for some or all of the following 
groups: those who receive social assistance or relief, blindness allowances, 
mothers’ allowances, disability allowances, old age security (supplemental 
allowance), old age assistance or widows’ pensions. In addition, in certain 
provinces, children who are wards of the state are included among those 
who may receive special assistance. As there are variations between the 
number of categories of persons covered for care in each province, so there 
are variations in the amount of health services which are provided in each 
area. However, with the exception of certain small charges, generally for 
dental and optical care and drugs, all services are given free of charge to 
the recipient. 

In British Columbia and Saskatchewan, physicians’ services in home, 
office and hospital, certain drugs, dental and optical care as well as various 
other services are provided under the special program. Similar services, with 
the exception of drugs, are supplied in Alberta. In each of these provinces 
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persons in the special groups receive free hospital care, either under the 
hospital insurance plan of the province or under a special hospital program 
for public assistance recipients or in a few cases at local discretion. 


In Ontario, with approximately the same group of persons covered, 
physicians’ care in home and office only and some emergency dental, drugs 
and optical care, are supplied. In Nova Scotia, similar service is provided 
only to persons receiving mothers’ allowances and their dependents and those 
who are in receipt of blindness allowances. In both of these provinces, 
hospital care is provided on a local discretionary basis. 


For persons who are medically indigent, that is those who are unable 
to pay for all or part of their necessary health services, such care is provided 
in each of the other provinces and in the two territories on a local discre- 
tionary basis. However the arrangements and the qualifications vary from one 
province to another. 


Voluntary Insurance Schemes 


A wide variety of non-profit and of private organizations offer 
insurance against the expenses of hospital, medical and surgical fees, and 
against loss of wages for accident or sickness to any person who can pay 
for it. The premium which the individual pays depends upon the type of 
contract purchased. 


In many industrial and group plans (see Chapter IV), the employer 
pays part of the premium. While these schemes are usually operated only 
within certain localities, it may sometimes be possible for a person to make 
arrangements to stay within such a program even though changing his place 
of residence or his job. 


A person who does not belong to any organization which has a group 
plan may purchase hospital or medical insurance and insurance against 
accident or loss of pay from a privately-owned or voluntary insurance 
company on an individual basis. A great number of companies exist in 
Canada organized to provide all types of insurance on a national, provincial 
or local basis. These types of insurance may be purchased by individuals 
or by families. Again, under some of these plans, it is also possible to retain 
coverage even though changing one’s place of residence or one’s job. It is 
important that a person intending to buy insurance inform himself 
about the plans of several different companies before undertaking to purchase 
a contract. 
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